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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Kaiserists Losing Prestige. 


EWS from the scene cf war is 
N meager. The usual midwinter 

lull on the fighting fronts has 
been accentuated by the record-break- 
ing cold wave which holds a good 
share of the northern hemisphere in its 
relentless grasp. The men in arms, 
like those at home, find it difficult 
enough under present conditions mere- 
ly to exist, and no great progress can 
be made until the situation relaxes. 
There is sporadic fighting on the vari- 
ous fronts, but it is of a local and inde- 
cisive nature. A number of things have 
operated lately however to decrease 
the prospects of Teuton success. The 
Bolsheviks, who were ready to sell out 
the cause of Christendom to the Huns 
for a mess of pottage, seem to have 
overreached themselves by their greed. 
Their peace dicker with the Teutons is 
not prospering. Both sides are hard 
customers and each is trying to cheat 
the other. Neither is willing to trust 
the other. Even the Bolshevik leaders, 
dense and sordid as they are, can now 
see that the peace which the Teutons 
proposed was an all-German one. Prus- 
sia got everything. The Austrians have 
also wakened up to that fact, and they 
are now vigorously protesting against 
being used merely as the tail of the 
Prussian kite. If the Hun-Bolshevik 
peace could have been perfected at 








once, it would have been-a success, 
but it has encountered so many obsta- 
cles and delays that people in all coun- 
tries have had a chance to study its 
meaning and they perceive that it was 

















a fraud, like everything else the Berlin 
imperialists engage in. If Trotzky and 
Lenine, the Bolshevik ringleaders, 
should negotiate such a false peace with 
the Huns, they would inevitably be 
wiped out of existence by the wrath of 
the Russian people, as a just penalty 
for betraying the country and deliver- 
ing it, firmly bound, into the hands of 
Germany. Several weeks ago every- 
thing looked as if the Teuton-Bolshevik 
plot would succeed, but the German 
war-lords were too clumsy in the way 
they handled a delicate situation and 
they made a botch of it. They let it be 
seen by all the world that they were 
still as bent as ever on annexation and 
conquest and that they were deter- 
mined to “go the whole hog” in forc- 
ing the other nations into the pan- 
German “sphere”. And so a reaction 
started. The change is reflected in a 
further sudden and big depreciation of 
the value of the German mark in the 
money markets of the world. This 
slump in German money is convincing 
proof that German prospects are going 
down, like the mercury in the thermom- 
eter during this cold winter. Mean- 
time the Bolshevik leaders are left sus- 
pended in an awkward position, for 
they have neither made good with their 
friends the Huns nor vindicated them- 
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selves with the Russian people. They 
still maintain de facto control of af- 
fairs in Russia, by virtue of force and 
violence but their visionary schemes 
are not bearing fruit as they hoped. 
The first year of the “ruthless” German 
U-boat warfare has now gone into his- 
tory. The Huns proclaimed that they 
would, sink a million tons of ships a 
month and would shortly bring the 
British to their knees begging for peace. 
But it is now seen that their bite is not 
so bad as their bark. Last week only 
six British ships of over 1600 tons were 
lost by U-boats or mines, and this week 
the toll was the same—this being the 
smallest loss in any two weeks of the 
year. And yet the arrivals and depart- 
ures of ships at British-ports continue 
pretty well up to the average; being 
over 4500 this week. It is true that the 
British are suffering from the general 
shortage of food‘and supplies, but they 
are far from being brought to their 
knees. 

Even the Huns seem to realize that 
their U-boat campaign is a failure for 
they are no longer boasting of it or 
counting on it so much. The German 
official reports only claim that nine 
million. tons of ships were sunk dur- 
ing the year, and a total of 13 million 
tons since the beginning of the war. 
After deducting at least 40 per cent 
from these “official” figures to allow 
for German falsification, these totals 
are not fatal, though they are of course 
serious. 


The allies are constantly losing war- 


ships in the hard service of patrolling 
the U-boat zones and convoying mer- 


chant steamers and transports. News 
comes that two British transports were 
destroyed in the Mediterranean with a 
loss of 750 lives. In the last month also 
the British have lost seven destroyers, 
with over 200 men. . 

The other day a Turkish fleet came 
out of the Dardanelles to attack some 
British vessels near the island of Im- 
bros. In the engagement, three Brit- 
ish monitors were sunk, with a loss of 
150 lives. The British fleet responded 
and sank the Turkish cruiser Midullu, 
They also drove the Turkish cruiser 
Sultan Selim into a mine field, and 
it was damaged so badly that the Turks 
chad to run #t on the beach. They are 
now trying to salvage it, while the 
3ritish airmen are dropping bombs on 
it and trying to complete its‘destruction. 
The British captured nearly 200 sailors. 

The two Turkish ships had a long 
and interesting history. The Midullu 
was formerly the German cruiser Bres- 
lau, and the Sultan Selim was the Ger- 
man battle-cruiser Goeben. These war- 
ships were in the Mediterranean when 
war was first declared and they led 
the British warships a sensational chase. 

By ingenious ruses they tricked the 
Britons and managed ‘to take refuge in 
Turkish waters. Turkey was then not 
in the war but she was playing into 
Germany’s hands, and the Germans 
made a deal with her by which the 
ships were transferred to the Turkish 
flag, thus avoiding internment. ‘They 
have appeared in war news frequently. 
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President Denounces Critics. 


S everybody knows, the so-called 
A “investigations” carried on by 

congress almost never amount to 
anything. There is always too much 
politics and personal pride and spite in 
them; the investigators are not moved 
by a genuine desire to learn facts but 
they set out with already prejudiced 
conclusions and they seek to make the 
facts fit those conclusions, instead of 
basing their conclusions on the facts. 

President Wilson has made some 
more history by the wz, he has rebuked 
these critics and obstructers at the 
capitol. He admits that there have been 
some “delay and disappointment” in the 
war work; he adds that congress has 
“contributed a great deal to such delay 
and confusion” and at the same time 
called attention to and exaggerated the 
difficulties, by carrying on “investiga- 
tions” and making high-up officials stop 
their war work and go to the capitol to 
answer questions. “Nothing helpful or 
likely to speed or facilitate the war 
tasks of the government has come out of 
such criticism and investigation”, he 
said. The remedies suggested by con- 
gress would only delay things all the 
more and “turn our experience into 
mere lost motian”, he added. 

This denunciation was called forth 
by a speech made in New York by Sena- 
tor Chamberlain of Ore., Dem., chair- 
man of the senate military affairs com- 
mittee. It was Senator Chamberlain’s 
committee that had been carrying on 
one of these investigations. Secretary 
of War Baker was raked over the coals 
by the committee and was cross-ques- 
tions about delays and shortages in the 
supply of clothing for the soldiers, guns, 
ammunition and other war material. 

Secretary Baker insisted that every- 
thing was as satisfactory as could be 
expected, when so large an army was 
to be raised and provided for in so short 
atime. He said that in nine months the 
number of soldiers had been increased 
to 1,430,000 from 203,000 and of officers 
from 9500 to about 101,000. The army 
is already six times as big as the army 
that was raised during the Spanish war, 
he said. (This was intended to be a 
knock at the Republicans, for the Span- 
ish war was a “Republican war.”) 

Senator Weeks of Mass., Rep., took 
the stand that Secretary Baker was 
‘Fulling the country into g false sense 
of security.” The idea gained ground 
that there had been a lack of co-opera- 
tion and initiative in the war-operations 
and that there was too much division 


Intimations had been made ‘hat 
Secretary Baker was a pacifist and a 
near-socialist, who had employed too 
many pro-Germans as his aids and who 
instinctively held back on the war pre- 
parations instead of pulling ahead. In 
his annual report he had gone out of his 
way to Oppose universal military train- 


of aufhority and responsibility. 


ing, and in that way he had oroused the 
indignation of Roosevelt, Chamberlain 
and other public men who believe that 
the country must keep prepared to de- 
fend its rights not only during this war 
but afterward. 

The senate military committee de- 
cided that the only way to secure uni- 
fied and effective action was to create 
a special war cabinet, as the other na- 
tions have done. A bill to this effect 
was prepared and introduced, in spite 
of the fact that the president was 
known to be opposed to the idea. The 
plan provided by the bill is to have a 
super-eabinet of three men, chosen not 
on partisan grounds but because of 
their special fitness for the great task 
in hand, and this cabinet would have 
supreme command of the war work. 

Senator Chamberlain in his New York 
speech “slopped over” considerably, as 
public mén sometimes do at a banquet, 
under the stimulus of the occasion. He 
declared: “the military policy of the 
United States has almost stopped func- 
tioning. Why? Because of the in- 
efficiency in every bureau and depart- 
ment.” If it had been some ordinary 


‘cheap member of congress or if it had 


been a Republican who had made this 
charge it might have been overlooked 
as mere talk, but coming from a Jeading 
Democratic senator and spokesman for 
the administration—a man whom the 
Democrats had chosen to manage the 
military affairs committee and who was 
in a position to know the situation from 
the inside, it could not be ignored. 

President Wilson in his statement 
from the White House called attention 
to the Chamberlain speech and em- 
phatically repelled the charges. He did 
not use the “short and ugly word” of 
three letters which ordinary people 
use in such cases but he said the same 
thing in scholastic English, by employ- 
ing nine words; namely the senator’s 
statement was “an astonishing and ab- 
solutely unjustifiable distortion bes the 
truth.” 

in the same statement he gave a clean 
bill of health to Secretary Baker, who 
ihe said is “one of the ablest public of- 
ficials I have ever known”. And he 
added that “the country will soon learn 
whether he or his critics understand 
the business in hand.” 

Hie kmocked the war-cabinet idea 
im the head, right on the start. He re- 
sented the fact that he had not been 
consulted about the matter and had 
only gained his information “at second 
hand.” The administration, he de- 
clared, had already agreed on plans for 
reorganizing and improving ihe war 


stand in the way” of unification. 
it is probable that congress will ac- 
cept the rebuke and continue to back 
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up the president im his conduct of the 
war, instead of imsisting on a war cab- 
inet. However, the spirit of revolt has 
been awakened and from now on there 
will probably be more eriticism heard. 
Various events of the last week or two 
have caused a division in the ranks of 
the Democrats in congress and have 
given new power and encouragement 
to the Republicans. 

It would take but a very small thing 
to bring about a bi-partisan coalition 
in congress which would take things 
eut of the hands of the ones who now 
control them. The seriousness of the 
situation is shown by the faet that the 
president felt moved toe issue such a 
denunciation as he did of the Demo- 
eratic leader in the senate, charging 
him with ignorance and falsification of 
the facts. 


Stene Attacks Roosevelt. 

The tenseness of the political atmos- 
phere was greatly increased by the vi- 
triolic denunciation “Gum-Shoe Bill” 
Stone of Mo., Dem., made on Col. Roose- 
velt, in a formal speech in the senate. 
The Missouri senator was mad all 
through, and he failed to show that 
sleuthy and insinuating stealth of action 
for which he is noted. And like any 
fighter who allows himself to be ruled 
by his anger, he made a bad blunder. 

His real grievance is that Roosevelt 
has been writing a series of red-hot 
articles for the Kansas City Star, which 
have been widely quoted in other pa- 
pers, and these articles have been stir- 
ring up trouble for “Gum-Shoe Bill” in 
his home state. President Wilson at 
different times has cautioned public 
men not to raise partisan issues and has 
urged all hands to forget their political 
differences for the time-being and pull 
together. The Democratic leaders plead- 
ed with Senator Stone to try to get 
him to give up his announced tirade 
against Teddy, but he refused to listen 
to reason, and like the kaiser at the 
beginning of the war, he insisted that 
he would have to fire his gun, no mat- 
ter who was hit, now that it was loaded. 

His speech made fun for those who 
heard it, for it was one of the bitterest 
ever made in the senate. He quoted 
many statements from Roosevelt’s writ- 
ings and wound up by declaring that 
Roosevelt was “the most potent agent 
the kaiser has in America.” Senator 
Stone ought to be an authority on that 
subject, as he has taken the hyphenate 
stand on the war and he was one of the 
dozen senators who voted against the 
war preparations and whom the presi- 
dent condemned as “willful men.” 

Senator Stone was about the last man 
in the senats who could with propriety 
act as Roosevelt’s accuser, and it is this 
fact which gave the attack importance. 
Everybody knows what Roosevelt’s 








COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Uncle Sam’s war savings stamps fur- 
nish the most popular sort of invest- 
ment ever adopted in any country. By 
putting $4.13 into a savings certificate 
now, it will draw four per cent com- 
pound interest, and en Jan. 1, 1923, you 
will have $5 coming to you. 


doctrines are and there is no “gum- 
shoe” element in his make-up. Such 
as his record is, it is all open to every 
eye. Many of the people worship him 
almost as a demigod: others hate him 
like poison, and still oihbers see in him 
a strange mixture of good and bad— 
a cross between a gentle cooing dove 
and a mad bull in a china shop. 

Everybody knows that Roosevelt has 
criticized the polici.. of this admini- 
stration on the war issue. He thought 
we ought to have got into the war on 
the start, instead of waiting for the 
Huns te pile up their offenses; he also 
thought we _hould have begun our war 
preparations as soon as Germany began 
the war, instead of waiting three years. 
He has accuse! the administration of 
being slow and incompetent; of putting 
only radicals, pacifists and theorists in 
charge of affairs, and refusing to let 
the nation have the benefit of the ser- 
vices of able men who happen to be of 
opposite politics. 

There is no question that he has been 
a@ severe critic of the government, and 
if Senator Stone had stopped there he 
might have seored a hit. But when 
he made the charge that Roosevelt was 
an “agent of the kaiser” he destroyed 
the whole foree of his attack and made 
it recoil on himself. 

Roosevelt has four sons im the war 
and has offered himself, while his ac- 
euser has been a conspicuous obstruc- 
tor of the war; so that an. attack from 
a man with Stone’s record could only 
operate to make Roosevelt more popu- 
lar instead of less so. The Democratic 
leaders saw this in advance and that 
was why they tried to call Stone off. 
That was also why Teddy smiled with 
all his teeth and exclaimed “Bully!” 
when he appeared on the scene right 
after “Gum-Shoe Bill’s” excoriation of 
him. 

The Republicans of course made 
capital out of the occasion, since the 
partisanship issue had thus been open- 
ed by a Democrat. Senator Stone had 
declared that many citizens had been 
arrested and sent to prison for saying 
less than Roosevelt had said many times 
over. One Missouri man, he asserted, 
was sent to jail for saying merely: 
“Wilson kept us out of war; like hell he 
did.” But Roosevelt could say anything 
and get away wil it. 

Senator Lodge of Mass., Rep., sprang 
to Roosevelt’s defense. If T. R. had 
really done or said anything disloyal 
or criminal, why hadn’t t! Democratic 
authorities prosecuted him, he inquired. 
He declared that “our highest allegiance 
is not to the president; it is to the coun- 
try and the cause.” 

Senator Penrose of Pa., Rep., said that 
the continued existence of political 
parties is essential to the life of the 
republic. He added that if the present 
administration did not have the con- 
fidence of the people—and he didn’t be- 
lieve it did—the best thing to do was to 
“have it out by legitimate party discus- 
sion.” 

Senator Penrose criticized the presi- 
dent for picking Col. House of Texas to 
represent the nation at the inter-allied 








council in Europe. House, he said, was 
a man nobody had ever heard of—a 
Texas politician who wasn’t a diplomat 
and who wasn’t c’en a real colonel. 
And he had never been confirmed by 
the senate, as diplomatic representatives 
should be. Czars, kaisers and kings do 
such things, but they are not proper in 
@ nation that poses as a model democ- 
racy, he declared. 

Senator Stone said the Republicans 
were tryin t» “play politics”, and he 
predicted that the president would 
“have a hell of a time” if they should 
gain control of congress at next fall’s 
elections. He said that the president 
in appointing Democrats to carry out 
his policies had only followe.t the usual 
practice and that in Pennsylvania out 
of 323 appointments made since the war 
began, all but 14 were Republicans. 
Senator Penrose retorted to this by say- 
ing that if that was so, it was because 
the president had appointed all the 
Democrats to federal jobs. 

Senator Borah (who also has presi- 
dential aspirations) tried to place a 
snag in the way of Tedd,’s presidential 
boom by asking Senator Stone what 
proof he had that Roosevelt was a 
Republican. The only proof the Mis- 
sour? senator offered was that Teddy 
said so himself. 





Third “Cup of Coffee” for T. R.? 


Roosevelt came to Washington to 
“help speed up the war”, he announced. 
He said that everybody should support 
the government and “stand Ly efficient 
and against negligent men”. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Stone-Roosevelt episode 
marks the entree of Teddy into the 
presidential contest of 1920. His hat is 
now in the ring, and Senator Stone’s 
attack furnished him with just the sort 
of dramatic situation that he wanted 
in order to make his entrance spectacu- 
lar and give him a chance to occupy the 
spotlight. 

If such a strange thing should happer 
as Roosevelt’s election to the presidency 
in 1920, part of the credit, or blame, 
for it can be given to “Gun-Shoe Bill” 
Stone of Missouri, who yielded to that 
sometimes fatal Missouri anxiety to “be 
shown.” Roosevelt and his big army 
of friends and workers have long been 
and now are laying deliberate plans to 
capture the ; residency in the 1920 “big 
drive” and they are proceeding with 
extreme care so as not to lose a single 
fortified position, dugout or trench. 

There is no harmony among the Re- 
publican leaders, any more than there 
was in 1912 or 1916. The Roosevelt or 
Progressive element is determined to 
have control of the party policies, and 
it looks as if they would be able to 
swing it. In 1912 this element broke 
away and ran the Bull-Moose ticket, 
and in 1916 the split still remained open, 
with the result that the normal Re- 
publican majority was divided and the 
Democrats won. Ags Senator Stone said 
in his attack, if Roosevelt didn’t like 
Wilson’s policies he had only himself 
to blame, for it was his course th: : put 
Wilson in the White House. 

Roosevelt concluded that he could do 
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more inside the G. O. P. than outside of 
it, and so he returned to the fold in 
1916. It is likely that both elements 
have been chastened somewhat by: their 
sad experience and long political fast. 
They feel like kicking themselves, as 
well as each other, when they see their 
inveterate enemy the Democratic party, 
the party of free trade and the South, 
in full control of the nation during a 
great world war. 

They know that the party in power 
is deeply intrenched and that it can- 
not be got out without a terrific up- 
heaval of some sort, especially during 
such a war as this. And they know that 
the future of the country will lie large- 
ly with the party that wins in 1920. 
They see that if there is going to be any 
“third-party” split they might as well 
nominate no Republican ticket at all 
then. Their only chance to win is to 
pool issues and get together—and there 
are great obstacles in the way ‘of this 
for the voters can neither forget nor 
forgive altogether. : 

The idea behind the Roosevelt boom 
is that Roosevelt could command not 
only the great bulk of the Republican 
votes but also a large share of dissatis- 
fied Democratic votes, so that he might 
thus get enough margin to beat Wilson. 
The president is one of the most astute 
politicians the country has ever had 
and his long experience in handling 
college men and women has given him 
the ability to manage politics and the 
politicians with remarkable success. 

He has known all about the Roosevelt 
boom and is prepared for it. He prob- 
ably realizes that he may lose some of 
his Democratic support, but he expects 
fo more than make up for this by win- 
ning the support of a number of polliti- 
cal elements that have never been fully 
exploited before. Hence, though it is 
too soon to be talking much about 1920, 
it is evident that there will be a fierce 
struggle for political supremacy then. 

A new congress will be elected next 
November, and also at least 35 new sen- 
ators. The prospects now are that the 
Republicans will gain enough seats to 
secure control of the lower house. The 
margin in the senate is wider and the 
chances are that the Democrats will 
retain their hold there, but by a reduced 
margin. However if they don’t find 
some way to suppress such men as 
Senator Stone and Senator Chamber- 
lain, they may also lose their control 
of the senate. 

The Pathfinder is strictly not a par- 
tisan paper, and it never makes predic- 
’ tions on a political basis. It conscien- 
tiously studies all the facts and it gives 
its best judgment to its readers. Time 
has proved that in most cases the Path- 
finder diagnosis has ' een borne out by 
events. The editors make no pretense 
at being infallible or having any super- 
natural prophetic powers; all they do 
is to sift everything that goes on and 
report the net results. 

New readers, who are used to par- 
tisan papers, are sometimes disappoint- 
ed by this judicial method of handling 
the events of the times, but if they will 
check up, week by week and year by 
year, the statements made in this paper 








they can satisfy themselves that this 
method gives them a clearer and more 
reliable view of the facts than is pos- 
sible where the news is distorted or 
suppressed in order to promote the in- 
terests of political parties or politicians. 


Silver Scarcity Causes Trouble. 


Inasmuch as this country and most 
of the world is on a gold-standard basis, 
the white metal, silver, has to fluctuate 
up and down, in terms of gold, the same 
as other commodities do. The average 
price of silver in 1916 was about 66 
cents an ounce. In the last year the 
price has risen at times to almost double 
that and the average for the year was 
over 81 cents. 

This fluctuation and jump in price 
would do no particular harm if it were 
not for the danger that silver might 
rise to such a point that the metal in 
our silver coins would be worth more 
as bullion than as money, and the re- 
sult would be that people would begin 
melting the coins up. The demand for 
gold caused by the war and the restric- 
tions placed on it by this and other na- 
tions have created an unusual call for 
silver as a international medium of 
exchange. 

This country has not been producing 
enough silver to supply the demand. In 
the calendar year 1917 the output was 
somewhat over 74 million ounces— 
which was a falling-off from the year 
before in spite of the stimulations of the 
high prices. The irony of the situa- 
tion is that while the silver-producing 
states have for many years been howl- 
ing for a market for their silver, they 
are unable to deliver the goods, now 
that the demand has arrived. There 
is no sentiment about such things after 
all, and notwithstanding the romance of 
digging gold and silver, people will not 
engage in it unless it pays them a suit- 
able profit, gaged by the profits to be 
made in other industries, 

The constant heavy purchases of 
silver by this and other nations have 
boosted prices a d kept them on a 
speculative basis. Uncle Sam was even 
brought to the extremity of making a 
dicker with Mexico for six million silver 
pesos, at 88 cents an ounce. He planned 
to recoin these pesos into half-dollars 
and quarters, to supply the feverish de- 
mand for small change. 

Mexico hated to part with her coin, 
but she had to have gold to pay off her 
foreign debts and bolster up her finan- 
cial system. However, something caused 
a break in the prices of silver. Prob- 
ably the speculators got scared and 
stopped bulling the prices. 

In three weeks the price tumbled 
from about $1.20 to 85 cents. If Mexico 
had snapped up her bargain she would 
have been well off, but she wanted to 
squeeze a little more out of Uncle Sam 
and she waited too long, so that finally 
he declared the deal off. He found that 
he could buy his silver in the open 
market for less than he had offered to 
pay her. 

The price now fluctuates at 90 to 95 
cents and the silver producers are anx- 
ious to make a bargain with the govern- 
ment whereby it will buy all the silver 


they can produce, and pay for it at a 
guaranteed price. This plan will be 
carried out—the price being close to $1 
an ounce. 

The idea is that by fixing the price 
the market will be stabilized; the gov- 
ernment will be protected against hav- 
ing to pay speculative prices and at the 
same time the silver producers will be 
guaranteed a price which will make 
them safe. It is believed that the new 
plan will stimulate production so that 
the output of silver this year will be 
increased to 100 million ounces, Our 
é~»vernment will then have envugh for 
its own purposes, and it can also help 
supply the allies. 

Congress is to be asked to authorize 


.the melting up of 150 million silver 


dolla... which have lain for years cord- 
ed up in bags in the treasury vaults. 
Comparatively few people want to 
carry silver dollars around in their 
pockets, so Uncle Sam has issued silver 
certificates against these stored dollars. 
Of course if the dollars are melted up, 
the silver certificates which represent 
them would have to be withc. wn and 
the plan is to issue federal reserve 
bank notes in their places. Later the 
silver would be replaced, out of future 
purchases. 

Utah lead the states in silver produc- 
tion the last year, jumping ahead of 
Montana, as Montana some years ago 
jumped ahead of Colorado. Montana 
was a Close second, and Idaho a close 
third. The gold output for the year 
1917 was 4,085,600 fine ounces, worth 
$84,456,600. California neaded—the list, 
by producing one-fourth f the total. 
Colorado came second, and Alaska was 
a close third. 

The gold output showed a decided 
falling-off—which corroborates a fact 
already known, namely that gold has 
became relatively of less value in the 
last several years, owing to the fact 
that it will purchase less of this world’s 
goods than it did in “the good old days” 
before the war. All other metuls are 
up, but gold, in comparison, is down; 
consequently there is money in mining 
other metals but there is not so much 
in mining gold. 


Soldiers Insure by Feb. 12. 


Under the act of congress which pro- 
vides insurance on very favorable terms 
for all men in the military service, it 
is necessary for those who were in the 
service before Oct. 15, 1917 to apply for 
their insurance on or before Feb. 12, 
1918. Those who joined after Oct. 15, 
1917 will have four mont‘1s from date of 
enlistment, 

Insurance up to $10,000 can be taken 
out, at a cost which is very much be- 
low what civilians secure insurance for. 
Every officer and enlisted man should 








WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 

Every man, woman and child in the 
country should become a partner in this 
war by investing in the war savings 
stamps. When you are tempted to 
spend 25 cents on some non-essential, 
just put it into a savings stamp instead. 
You will be surprised to see how the 
fund will mount up. 
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have the full insurance. Our army and 
navy should be “100 per cent insured”, 
urges the war risk bureau. Already 
some four billion dollars worth of in- 
surance has been taken out, but that is 
only a beginning. Soldiers and their 
families should vake due notice and see 
to it that application for insurance is 
duly made. 


What the Red Cross is Doing. 

Following the battle of Solferino in 
Lombardy in 1859 Henri Dunant, a cit- 
izen of Geneva, Switzerland, who had 
aided in giving medical attention to sol- 
diers in this war published a book in 
which he vividly described the suffer- 
ings of sick and wounded men as he 
had witnessed them and recommended 
the organization of a universal society 
for the care of sick and wounded sol- 
diers. 

This work greatly stirred the feelings 
of people who read it and at the call 
of the Swiss federal council an inter- 
national council at which 16 of the 
leading nations of the world were rep- 
resented met at Geneva in 1863. Out 
of this grew the Geneva convention, 
concluded at Geneva Aug. 22, 1864, 
which in time was generally adopted by 
the civilized governments of the world. 
This provided for the organization of 
the Red Cross, “a confederation of so- 
cieties in different countries for the 
amelioration of the condition of wound- 
ed soldiers in the armies, in campaigns 
on land and sea.” 

The society now undertakes also to 
aid in naval warfare as well as to pro- 
vide relief of various kinds where fam- 
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ine, pestile. loo’ earthquakes, ‘or 
other great ies lay exist. 

Since the of the present 
war the Re ; been actively 


engaged in hi 1 work of vari- 
ous kinds ir  ..vpe, ministering not 
only to the needs of sick and wounded 
fighting men but in a thousand ways to 
civilian victims of the rapacious cruel- 
ties and outrages incident to the war, 
working everywhere on a scale never 
before attempted because this is a war 
of unprecedented magnitude in which 
extraordinarily murderous and destruc- 
tive weapons are being used. 

The Red Cross membership in this 
country has increased from about 500,- 
000 last May to about 22,000,000 at the 
present time, the memership campaign 
of a few weeks ago alone having 
brought in a total of approximately 15,- 
000,000 new members, The number of 
chapters has increased from something 
over 500 to about 15,000. 

From May, 1917, until near the end 
of the year the war council, appointed 


‘by President Wilson May 10, 1917, with 


H. P. Davidson at its head, authorized 
appropriations aggregating approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 while about $97,000,- 
000 of the $100,000,000 fund subscribed 
several months ago was collected. Ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 of the money 
appropriated had actually been ex- 
pended at the time the report was made. 

From a report of the activities of the 








Save fuel in the kitchen. Don’t in- 
dulge freely in pies and other things 





that call for a lot of extra firing up. 





Red Cross at home and abroad, made 
by H. B. Gibson, general manager of 
the American Red Cross, in the Scien- 
tific American, we condense the follow- 
ing interesting information: 


Commissions from permanent head- 
quarters in France, Italy, Rumania, Ser- 
bia, Belgium and England direct the 
work of the American Red Cross. The 
organization co-operates with the army 
in caring for wounded men; more than 
14,000 Red Cross nurses are enrolled for 
one kind of duty or another, 2,000 be- 
ing now in service abroad and 1,000 
serving at home; enough units of doc- 
tors, nurses and enlisted men have been 
gathered, organized and equipped to 
care for 49 complete army hospitals of 
500 or more beds each and more than a 
dozen base hospital units are now at 
work in France under the army med- 
ical corps. 


Besides war work in Europe, the Red 
Cross has undertaken to care as best it 
can for women and children, victims of 
the war, in France and elsewhere in 
Europe, to minister to various needs of 
American soldiers who have not yet 
sailed from their native land and to 
look after the dependent families. of 
American fighting men. 


The establishment in France of a 
number of rest stations in which sol- 
diers taken sick while being transport- 
ed from the port to the front may find 
help and comfort has been undertaken. 
In these stations are baths, laundries, 
disinfectors, kitchens, dispensaries, rest 
and reading-rooms, dormitories with 
shower baths, restaurants and canteens 
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where refreshments can be given fo 
1,000 men in an hour. 

A number of dispensaries for the 
treatment of the civil population in the 
American army zone in France have 
been put into operation under the army 
medical department, as in many cases 
local doctors have been called from 
their practice to military service. The 
object in this case is to make the region 
a healthier place-for- American treops 
as well as to improve health and alle- 
viate suffering among the people. 

Arrangements have been made for 
supplying to the French government at 
cost artificial legs of an improved type 
to take the place of the French arti- 
ficial legs, which are unnecessarily 
heavy and not well fitted for attach- 
ment to the stump of the leg. The im- 
proved limbs will also be supplied to 
the American army if they are required, 

France has no adequate sources of 
nitrous oxide to use as an anesthetic. 
As this gas does not diminish a pa- 
tient’s resistance as chloroform and 
ether do, its use may save lives which 
would be lost if other anesthetics were 
used and it is therefore indispensable in 
many cases. It is planned to install, 
within a short time, Red Cross plants 
for manufacturing it. 

Efforts have been made by the organ- 
ization to produce and ‘store a large 
quantity of dressings and general hos- 
pital supplies and stores for the Amer- 
ican army. It has taken over or is co- 
operating ia the maintenance of several 
hospitals in France in which direct 
treatment is given to French sick and 
wounded. 

The Red Cross proposes to co-operate 
in every way possible with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in working 
for both the moral and physical wel- 
fare of American soldiers. Its estab- 
lishments along the line of communica- 
tion will provide refreshment and rest 
for men tired and worn by their work 
in the trenches and bread and soup in 
large quantities will be supplied by 
Red Cross kitchens. 

The short reports which the army 
must of necessity give of killed, wound- 
ed or missing men will be amplified 
and humanized by the Red Cross which 
will open in Paris an inquiry searching 
station in which will be kept a card 
index of every American soldier re- 
ported sick, wounded, killed, captured 
or missing. 

Food and clothing in packages will 
be sent by the organization to American 
prisoners. For this purpose represent- 
atives who will work in co-operation 
with the American state, war and navy 
departments have been stationed at 
Berne, Switzerland. 

Co-operating with French organiza- 
tions, the Red Cross is bending its en- 
ergies to the rehabilitation of French 
territory wrested from the German in- 
vaders and to the re-establishment of 
the people of these sections in their 
homes. Relief supplies, foodstuffs, 
clothing, furniture, household equip- 
ment, tools and other articles needed 
by the people in the work of recon- 
Struction are being distributed. A sim- 





ilar service is being rendered in sec- 
tions of Belgium reclaimed from the 
Germans. 


The New U. S. Army Rifle> 


Though the work of the’ big-caliber 
gun, etc., is more spectacular that that 
of the rifle and for that reason they re- 
ceive a great deal of attention in ac- 
counts of fighting in this war, the rifle 
is an indispensable weapon and it plays 
a tremendously important part in all 
military operations. 

When Uncle Sam got into the war 
he realized that hundreds of thousands 
of rifles would be required at once but 
when he took an inventory he found 
that there were on hand only about 
700,000 new Springfields, the kind used 
for years by the American army. How- 
ever, several big American firearms 
factories were equipped with machin- 
ery for making the British Lee-Enfield 





rifle and this circumstance was seized 


as the best means of solving the prob- 
lem. The British-owned machinery in 
these plants was taken over for the sum 
of about $15,000,000 and the plants went 
to work within a few months after our 
declaration of war turning out these 
rifles, somewhat modified, for our army. 
The daily output is now from 15,000 to 
20,000 rifles and it is increasing right 
along. 

The ammunition used in British rifles 
is different in size from the Springfield 
1906 army cartridge which is used in 
our Springfield rifles. The chambering 
of Enfields for the U. S. army has been 
modified so that they will take the 
Springfield ammunition and thus obvi- 
ate the confusion, embarrassment and 
inefficiency that would inevitably ac- 
company the use of more than one kind 
and size of cartridge. 

Some of the experts who testified 
before the senate committee declared 
that the German Mauser rifle is better 
than the Enfield and it probably is in a 
few respects but the Enfield supplied 
to our soldiers is undoubtedly the best 
all-around weapon made. 

The rear sight of the new gun is con- 
sidered by experts to be much superior 
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to that of the Springfield, being a big 
“peep” or aperture sight. The peep 
which is one-tenth inch in diameter is 
set only about five inches from the eye, 
an arrangement which makes for quick, 
easy and accurate aiming. 

The Springfield peep is about 10 inch- 
es from the eye and its diameter is only 
half that of the Enfield peep. When the 
leaf of the Springfield is raised the 
soldier’s eye is confused by the view 
of a peep and three notches so that in 
hurried shooting or if he has not had 
considerable practice he is likely to 
sight through the wrong one and shoot 
far wide of his mark, 

Experts consider the sight on the new 
Enfield superior in position, design and 
protection to any ever devised for mili- 
tary use. Besides its advantage over 
the Springfield gun in this respect, the 
new Enfield is superior in some points 
of design and finish and some of the 
more essential parts are made of better 
material 

The Springfield rifle with the bayo- 
net weighs nine and two-thirds pounds 
while the Enfield with bayonet in place 
weighs 11 pounds. The barrel of the 
Enfield is also two inches longer. The 
greater weight of the Enfield gives 
bayonet thrusts made with it greater 
force and effectiveness than thrusts 
made with the Springfield. The greater 
length also gives some advantage in 
bayonet fighting and also adds to the 
muzzle-velocity of the bullet somewhat. 

The magazine of the Enfield will 
hold six cartridges but the U. S. army 
uses clips holding only five. These are 
loaded into the magazine with a single 
movement of the thumb. The barrel is 
covered with wood nearly to the muzzle 


‘so that it will not become too hot to 


handle even when fired rapidly and for 
long periods. 

The British idea of making the rifling 
with a left-hand twist is retained in the 
American guns. There are five grooves 
in the Enfield instead of four as in the 
Springfield. ~ 


TREASURE TROVE. 


Trapper Finds Jewels. While setting a 
trap in what he thought to be a ’coon hole, 
Alfred Talbot, of Wheatland, Calif. dis- 
covered in a niche in a rocky cliff three 
cans containing diamonds, rings, watches 
and stickpins worth all teld about $35,000. 
The cans were rusty and the paper wrapped 
around the jewels was yellow with age. It 
is believed that the valuables were stolen 
from a jewelry store. 





Loses Savings. For a number of years 
J. H. Anderson, a Washington, D. C., black- 
smith, stored his savings regularly in an 
old tin can which he kept hidden in his 
shop. The other day he sought out the 
hiding place to make a deposit and was 
horrified to find the can empty. He hur- 
ried to the police statien and reported his 
loss which amounted to over $1000. 


Money in Stump. Samuel Kline, of Mc- 
Clure, Md., uprooted an old stump on his 
farm and found underneath it a jar con- 
taining over $1,300 in gold, silver and 
greenbacks. The bills were in good condi- 
tion and the gold and silver untarnished. 
It is thought that the money was hidden 
there about 30 years ago as most of it was 
issued in the early °80’s. 
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Occurrences and Observations of Inte 





Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





Seecmemnenl 


RUSSIA. 


Constituent Assembly Dissolved. 
When the demand for the consideration 
first of the extremist program, propos- 
ing recognition of the bolsheviki gov- 
ernment’s authority for all decrees, was 
refused the bolsheviki delegates and 
those of the left wing of the social revo- 
lutionary party, finding themselves 
greatly in the minority, withdrew from 
the constituent assembly w’ ich had be- 
gun its sessions in the Tauride palace. 
Later armed sailors were sent to the 
palace and the constituent members 
were ordered to disperse and go home. 
The assembly was then dissolved by a 
decree of the bolsheviki authorities. 





Trouble with Rumania. Some time 
ago the bolsheviki authorities sent 
troops under the leadership of a Bul- 
garian reactionary to arrest Gen. Tcher- 
batcheff, commander on the Russian- 
Rumanian front, and at the same time 
to seize the Rumanian royal family and 
the members of the government. The 
ringleader of the movement was cap- 
tured by Gen. Tcherbatcheff and with 
the assistance of the Rumanian army 
some 5,000 of the bolsheviki soldiers 
were disarmed, At the same time Ru- 
manian authorities caused the arrest in 
Rumania of the bolshevik committee 
for the preaching of internationalism 
with a view to causing disaffection 
among the Rumanian soldiers. In re- 
prisal the bolsheviki authorities in Pet- 
rograd placed the Rumanian minister 
and his entire staff under arrest but 
later, at the protest of the diplomatic 
corps, headed by U. S. Ambassador 
Francis, the envoy was released. An 
ultimatum was sent to Rumania de- 
manding the release of the bolsheviki 
who had been arrested, the punishment 
of officials responsible for the disarm- 
ing of the Russian soldiers and guaran- 


tees for the future. A reply within 24° 


hours was demanded and the threat 
made that if none were forthcoming ex- 
treme measures would be taken. A two- 
hour ultimatum was sent to the Ruma- 
nian military authorities demanding 
free passage of Russian troops through 
Jassy, the temporary capital of Ru- 


- mania. Several clashes have occurred 


in the past few weeks between.Russian 
and Rumanian troops in Rumanian ter- 
ritory. 

Siberia Wants Liberty. A movement 
for the establishment of an autonomous 
government in Siberia is reported to be 
under way. The principal cities of the 
country, dispatches say, are carrying on 
openly their opposition to the central 
government at Petrograd. 





Kerensky Ministers Murdered. Two 
former members of the Kerensky cabi- 
net who had been elected delegates to 
the constituent assembly, both promi- 
nent members of the constitutional 


democratic party which is bitterly op- 
posed by the bolsheviki, were murdered 
in their beds in a Petrograd hospital. 
The two men had been arrested by the 
bolsheviki authorities several weeks 
before and had been kept in prison un- 
til illness made it necessary to transfer 
them to the hospital. 





The Ukranians who, dispatches say, 
have allied themselves with the Cos- 
sacks, live mainly in Ukranian Russia, 
Galicia and Bukowina, between the 
Caucasus, the Black sea, the Karpathian 
mountains and the San river, according 
to an article in the New York Sun by a 
writer of Ukranian origin. A few Jews, 
Poles and Russians are scattered among 
these people in these districts but the 
Ukranians, numbering some 33,000,000, 
constitute the great bulk of the popula- 
tion. The total area of Ukranian terri- 
tory is greater than that of France. 

Ukraine was founded by the Rurik 
dynasty, we are told, but later passed 
under the control of the Cossack repub- 
lic. The Cossacks whose precepts were 
obedience, piety, chastity and equality 
recognized only one authority—the as- 
sembly, called rada, in which all classes 
of the community were represented. 
Their hetman (headman) was elected 
by the assembly and was responsible 
to it for his acts, being subject to re- 
moval from office if he offended. Re- 
publican institutions gradually took 
root in Ukraine and many people went 
there from surrounding territory and 
even far-away Ireland to settle and en- 
joy the advantages resulting from the 
free Ukranian institutions. 

Under Poland Ukrania was conquer- 
ed by Lithuania but as the people of the 
conquered provinces were more highly 
cultured than their conquerors they 
gave their language and laws to Lithu- 
ania. Ukraine’s condition grew worse 
and worse, her rights were gradually 
taken away and in time her name was 
well-nigh blotted from the world’s 
memory. 

Under the constitution of 1905, the 
fruit of the first revolution, the Ukran- 
ian peasantry was given representation 
in the duma but the bureaucrats and 
pan-Russians with the help of the so- 
cialists euchred them out of this boon 
by “explaining away” the constitution; 
no Ukranian party was represented in 
the third duma. Confiscations, prohibi- 
tions, arrests and exiles were then in- 
flicted on the Ukranians and an anti- 
Ukranian propaganda did much to ef- 
face the world’s recollection of the 
Ukraine nation and nationalism. 

The Ukranians who have lately re- 
gained their independence are essen- 
tially democratic, we are told; they are 
by no means pro-German—indeed those 
who know the Germans best like them 
least. 

Black soil overlies three-fourths of 












the Ukraine territory which produces 
two-thirds of all the cereals grown in 
the whole of Russia. Twenty-seven per 
cent of the grain produced is exported, 
constituting nine-tenths of all that is 
sent out of Russia. Ukraine ranks high- 
est of all of the countries of Russia in 
agricultural production, its annual yield 
of the staple crops, wheat, rye and bar- 
ley, amounting to one-third of the total 
Russian output. Sixty-two per cent of 
all the pig iron and 58 per cent of all 
of the steel turned out each year in 
Russia comes from Ukraine, 


AUSTRALIA, 


Gallipoli Memory Rankles. Austra- 
lians both at home and on the fighting 
front cling to the belief that the lives 
of many Australian and Canadian sol- 
diers were needlessly sacrificed at Gal- 
lipoli as a result of incompetence on the 
part of British leaders and this belief 
had much to do with the defeat of the 
conscription measure in the election 
several weeks ago. 





ENGLAND. 


Must Go On or Under. The govern- 
ment’s call for more men for the army 
was received with criticism and doubt 
by the labor unions which apparently 
believed that peace negotiations were 
possible. In an address to representa- 
tives of the unions a short time ago 
Premier Lloyd. George declared that 
Great Britain is ready to negotiate for 
peace whenever Germany shows a dis- 
position to negotiate on equitable terms 
but said that there is no indieation of 
such a disposition yet. : 

He called attention to the nearness of 
England to the scenes of conflict and 
asserted that she must go on with the 
war or go under. Men are needed now 
to fight the country’s battles. he said, 
and it would be treason to the state, 
to democracy and to the cause of free- 
dom not to call them. 

The labor party, which expects to be 
greatly strengthened when the 6,000,000 
women and other new voters are put on 
the election rolls is working out a po!- 
icy for reconstruction after the war. 
‘Among the measures to be included in 
the program are: employment for all; 
organization of the demobilized armies; 
insurance against unemployment; na- 
tionalization of land, railways, mines 
and electric power; steeply graduated 
taxes on incomes and wealth. 


Stainless Steel, an alloy of iron and 
chromium which is proof against rust, 
discovered in England a few years ago, 
can no longer be used in the manufae- 
ture of cutlery under an order of: the 
ministry of munitions but it may be 
used wherever it will contribute in any 
way to the production of munitions of 
war. 








Uncle Sam will have to raise some- 
thing like nine billions from loans to 
carry the war to the end of the fiscal 
year, June 30, 1918. This is $90 per 
capita. Begin saving now so that when 
the next Liberty bond issue is an- 
nounced you can promptly respond 
“Here”, and put down your money. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








Ancient Mosaic Found. 


Australian troops advancing toward 
Gaza in Syria several months ago not- 
ed in a hill or mound some 14 miles 
southwest of Gaza and 18 miles north- 
west of Beersheba traces of buried ru- 
ins. Digging down to a depth of three 
or four feet they brought to light a 
pavement which apparently had been 
the floor of a church, measuring 20 by 
30 feet. The excavators found on the 
surface of the mosaic which for the 
most part was well preserved, a number 
of bones, including the skulls of chil- 
dren. The interesting archeological 
find was covered up until the enemy 
had been driven back and his rain of 
shells had been checked. Then it was 
carefully removed and taken to Cairo. 

The design of the mosaic, part of 
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which is pictured herewith, is regarded 
as characteristic of the period between 
400 and 500 A. D. Numerous pavements 
of the kind were made in the countries 
bordering on the south and east coasts 
of the Mediterranean, 

The complete design pictures a vine 
rising symmetrically from a vase and 
spreading into graceful convolutions in 
each of which is a bird or animal. The 
whole is rich in early Christian symbol- 
ism. 

The inscription, in Greek, is imper- 
fect. As translated it explains that the 
edifice was built by “our most holy 

+ (bishop, presumably) and the God- 
fearing George” at considerable ex- 
pense in the year 622, The date given 
is believed to be a year of the local 
eva of Gaza, corresponding to 561-2 of 
the Christian era. 


U. S. Potash Industry Growing. 


Since the war cut off from the United 
States the supply of potash from Ger- 
many every known source at our dis- 
posal has been looked into and consid- 
ered for possible development as this 
chemical substance is indispensable. in 
various arts and industries and as a fer- 
tilizer. Among the most important and 
richest of our sources are the kelp beds 
of the Pacific coast, the mud and brine 
of brackish lakes in various sections 


and the dust of blast furnaces and ce- 
ment mills. 


Potash can also be obtained in pay- 
ing quantities, it appears, from sage- 
brush which covers large areas of land 
in the West and from certain lava de- 
posits, notably in Wyoming. 

The production of the salt in this 
country is now much greater than 
when it was first undertaken on a com- 
mercial scale, and it is gradually in- 
creasing, there are encouraging pros- 
pects that we shall be more or less in- 
dependent of German potash when the 
war is over. So far, however, the de- 
mand is considerably in excess of the 
supply. 

Many alkali lakes rich in potash ex- 
ist in some of the Western states. Those 
of Nebraska yield from 450 to 500 tons 
daily; Nebraska potash now comprises 
about 20 per cent of the total amount 
produced-in the United States and 
when the new plants projected or un- 
der construction there are put in opera- 
tion the total output will be consider- 
able. 

Formerly the alkali lakes were con- 
sidered a great nuisance because they 
covered a great deal of land, their bit- 
ter water could not be used and many 
cattle were lost as a result of getting 
mired in them, but since it has been 
learned that the water is rich in pot- 
ash and production of the chemical on 
a commercial scale has been undertak- 
en, the lakes have become valuable as- 
sets and are bringing fortunes to many 
ranchmen. 


Numerous alkali lakes exist on the 
thousands of acres of school lands 


owned by the state and alkali produc-. 


ers are leasing such lands on a royalty 
basis, paying an average of 12 per cent 
in royalties. It is estimated that the 
daily additions to the school fund from 
this source will amount to several thou- 
sand dollars within the next year. 

From an article in the Scientific 
American we gather the following in- 
teresting information relative to the 
production of potash from cement: 

Portland cement which censists main- 
ly of silica and lime, with some alumina 
and ferric oxide and small percentages 
of other substances, is made from a 
wide variety of clays and shales by 
mixing the ingredients mechanically 
and then burning them in a kiln. 
Though the finished product contains 
but the merest traces of potassium 
compounds if any at all, as much as 
two and a half per cent of potassium 
oxide is sometimes contained in the 
raw materials. This salt is eliminated 
principally by volitalization and ex- 
haustion from the kiln. 

The fine white dust blown from the 
kilns of the cement mill has for years 
been a nuisance because of its harmful 
effects on workers therein and because 


it settles on the land for miles around, 
greatly to its detriment for agricultural 
purposes. It was proposed that this 
dust be arrested some way before it 
could get away and at length an electric 
precipitator was produced which does 
this work. A few ceme akers are 
now putting their dust on the market as 
a dilute fertilizer, 

Because of the present potash short- 
age this can be done at a profit but as 
the potash content of the dust at the 
best is only 10 per cent which is less 
than one-third of the desired minimum 
for effectiveness in fertilizing and 
freight has to be paid on 90 per cent of 
dead weight, marketing it under con- 
ditions that may be expected to obtain 
after the war will be a losing proposi- 
tion. 

A California cement concern has suc- 
ceeded in making more of the potash 
present in the raw materials put into 
the kiln go up as vapor and in leaching 
and filtering out of the dus* all of the 
water-soluble potash it contains. Cal- 
cium fluoride is added to the raw ma- 
terials and the chemical reacton which 
takes place in the kiln results in the 
formation of lime and potassium fluor- 
ide. 

The sulphur oxides which abound in 
the exhaust gases attack the potassium 
fluoride, potassium sulphate being form- 
ed and hydrofluoric acid being liber- 
ated. This attacks the lime in the dust, 
throwing down water and the original 
calcium fluoride. The dust finally re- 
covered contains the desired potassium 
sulphate, the same quantity of calcium 
fluoride as was originally introduced, 
considerable good cement-making raw 
materials and some calcium sulphate. 

The pota ‘1 is leached out, the cal- 
cium sulphate which is an undesirable 
product is taken out by a simple reac- 
tion and the remainder, containing all 
of the original calcium fluoride and the 
cement-making raw materials,is thrown 
back into the kiln. The whole process 
is cyclical and self-supporting; when 
once started only heat is required to 
keep it going. 

With the improved process 90 per 
cent of the potash in the raw materials 
is volatilized, 80 per cent of the amount 
volatilized is caught in dust collectors 
and 95 per cent of the precipitated pot- 
ash is filtered out, a net recovery of 
over 66 per cent. 

The potash output is found to pay the 
concern’s entire operating expenses at 
present market prices and leave a rea- 
sonable profit so that the cement out- 
put is all clear gain. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTE. 


Explorations in Labrador.. After travel- 
ing some 750 miles over a route never be- 
fore trodden by white men in Labrador 
exploring parties made up of representa- 
tives of the National Geographic society 
and the Carnegie museum returned to St. 
John, N. F., a few weeks ago, having map- 
ped the country, studied the natural his- 
tory, traversed chains of lakes hitherto 
unknown to cartographers and explored 
rivers likewise unmapped.. Existing maps 
were found -to be inaccurate and mislead- 
ing, having been made largely by guess 
from information supplied by Indians. 
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Wilmington (N. C.) Star—Glad to see 
you, but hope you brought your own sugah.. 
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Seattle Times.—The United States gov- 
ernment is planning to take charge of Ger- 
man patents. However, it has no intention 
of disturbing Germany’s monopoly of 
“frightfulness.” 





Providence Journal—The Russians are 
said to be organizing to fight for ideals. 
Let them beware, then, of the Germans, 
whose particular business it is to take the 
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i” out of ideals. 


New York Sun.—If everyone has his war 
aim correctly, let’s shoot. 





Kansas City Star—Russia is making his- 
tory like a stuttering man telling a funny 
story. 


Philadelphia North American.—“Nothing 
is deadlier than a machine-gun.”—New 
York World. Nothing, except the lack of 
a machine-gun. 





Kansas City Star—Hooverizing is com- 
monly regarded as something new, but the 
Lawrence Journal-World has found this in 
Proverbs 15:17. “Better is a dinner of 
Herb’s.” 





Southern Lumberman.—So far as the war 
is concerned, we are not concerned so much 
about our aims as our hits, 





New York Times.—There is a nice ques- 
tion whether German intelligence or Rus- 
sian ignorance is more destructive of the 
accomplishments of civilization. 


St. Louis Star.—The Bolsheviki didn’t ask 
much: They merely requested the kaiser 
to make the world safe for democracy. 
Like asking the Old Nick to deliver a cake 


of ice. 


National Tribune—lIt is said that the 
German crown prince is one of the most 
inveterate of cigarette smokers. It has al- 
ways been evident that there was some- 
thing fatally wrong in his make-up. 








Columbia Record.—Billy Sunday says 
that hell is really worse than it has been 
painted. Quite likely. The picture was 
painted some years ago by painters who 
had no opportunity to study the style and 
methods of Bill Kaiser. 


Phil: idelphia Bulletin n.—Now that necessi- 
ty rules in railroad operation, the public 
may have a clearer idea of the luxuries it 
has enjoyed in the general passenger serv- 
ice in this country. 


New York Sun.—That prize hen which re- 
fuses to lay is much misunderstood. She 
is observing eggless days. 





Providence Journal.—The Madison Club 
has expelled Senator La Follette because of 
“unpatriotic conduct and giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” “Senatorial cour- 
tesy” seems to be lacking among gentle- 
men in the senator’s home town. 


Toronto Mail and Empire—If Sherman 
did not exaggerate in his historic descrip- 
tion of war, who can find a word to depict 
the state of affairs in Russia? 


Green’s Fruit Grower.—A principal of a 
country high school has told a tale out of 
school. Not a single graduate of his in- 


stitution is actively engaged in agriculture. 
The problem of rural higher education is 
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partly a problem of educating into them a 
liking for rural pursuits. And this is the 
most difficult problem of country educa- 
tion. The higher mis-education of country 
youth is just the failure to recognize this 
difficult problem of country education— 
and the failure to deal with it as wisely as 
possible. 





Washington Times.—What the Prussians 
dislike in Woodrow Wilson is that he is a 
block of steel in their path. They talk a 
great deal about “the will to victory,” and 
find in. Woodrow Wilson a steady “will to 
defeat THEM,” and they don’t like it. 


Orange Judd Farmer.—The secret pro- 
gram of the radicals in the new labor 
movement appears to be the unionization 
of farm help. Are enemy aliens back of 
this effort? The sinister inferences re- 
ferred to evidently aim to have things so 
buttoned up that each farmer and his wife 
who wish to employ hired help, outdoors 
or in, must sign an agreement to submit to 
the rules of the farm labor union. 





Butte Miner.—Evidently the kaiser is get- 
ting to the point where he cares not who 
wins the war just so he be permitted to 
write the peace terms. 





Washington Post—Under the mild rule 
of imperial censorship it is observed that 
the Berlin Vorwaerts is progressing swiftly 
backwaerts. 





Toledo Blade——Congress has never learn- 
ed the secret of how to be happy without 
investigating something. 





Milwaukee Journal.—The one basic fact 
underlying every possibility of peace is 
the elimination of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern from its strangle-hold on middle Eu- 
rope. Certainly it is necessary that the 
people of the United States keep this sin- 
gle aim in view. 


Chicago Herald—John F. Stevens ap- 
peals to America to “stand by the Rus- 
sians.” They won’t stand still long enough 
for anybody to stand by them. 


New York World—Hereafter American 
soldiers sentenced to death will have their 
cases reviewed by the war department be- 
fore execution. Post-mortems are found 
unsatisfactory. 








Seattle Times—The kaiser’s idea of a 
just peace is one that will keep Germany 
safe for the Hohenzollerns. 
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The QRemanee 
of an Amo 


By Septimus Bashford 


SYNOPSIS. 

This is a quiet little narrative whose scené is 
laid in rural England. Viscount Medenham, a fine 
young fellow; runs across an old army friend of 
his named Simmonds, who has contracted to take a 
couple of ladies on an auto trip but whose car has 
broken down. Medenram volunteers to substitute 
for him, and he takes the ladies in his own ma- 
-hine, but re goes under the assumed named of 
Fitzroy. One of the ladies is Miss Sylvia Vanrenen, 
an American heiress: the other is her chaperone, a 
Mrs. Devar. Mrs Devar is somewhat of an adven- 
turess, and she has plans for a marriage between 
Sylvia and a supposed wealthy Frenchman named 
Marigny. However, ber little plots for bringing 
Sylvia into the Frenchman’s power are frustrated 
by the watchfulness and presence of mind of Fitzroy. 

“[ will fight you,” said Medenham. A 
spasm of hate and furious joy. struggled 
for mastery in Marigny’s face, but he show- 
ed an iron resolution that almost equaled 
the coolness of the man whose scornful 
gaze might well have abashed him. 

“I thought so,” he said; “under terms, 
of course?” 

“Terms, you beast! The only terms I 
ask are that you shall stand before me with 
2 sword in your hand.” 

“A sword! is that quite fair? You Eng- 
lishmen are not proficient with the sword. 
Why not pistols?” : 

“I think you are right,” said Medenham, 
turning away as if the sight of him was 
loathsome. “You deserve the death of a 
dog; it would dishonor bright steel to 
touch you.” 

“We shall see,” said Marigny, who hav- 
ing achieved his purpose, was now appar- 
ently unconcerned as to its outcome. “But 
it would be folly to fight without arriving 
at an understanding. I shall try to kill 
you, and I am sure you will admit that I 
have striven to force you into an active 
reciprocity in that respect. But one might 
only be wounded—that is the lottery of it 

~so I stipulate that if fortune should 
favor me, and you still live, you shall agree 
to leave me in undisturbed possession of 
the field for at least six months after our 
encounter.” 

Medenham still refused to look at him. 
“I agree to no terms or conditions what- 
soever,” he answered. “I am meeting you 
solely because of the foul lie you have 
dared to utter against the reputation of the 
woman I love. If you breathe a word of it 
in any other ear I shall tear your tongue 
out by the roots, duel or no duel.” 

“Ah, but that is a pity,” jeered the 
Frenchman. “Don't you see that unless 
you accept my offer I shall be compelled to 
fall back on the sword, since it is absolute- 
ly an essential element of my probable 
success that you should be cleared out of 
my way. I have no chance against you in 
the matrimonial market, but I think the 
odds are in my favor where cold steel is 
the arbitrator. Now, could anyone be more 
frank than I in this matter? I mean either 
to win or lose. There must be no middle 
course, unless you are willing to stand 
aside if beaten. I can win only by step- 
ping over your corpse. Why not avoid 
extremes? They may be unnecessary.” 

“You have already convinced me that 
your ethics are drawn from the police 
court, but I see now that you depend for 
your wit on the cheaper variety of melo- 
drama,” said Medenham with a quiet deri- 
sion that at last brought a flush of passion 
to the Frenchman’s face. “I fail-to see the 
need of more words. You have asked for ~ 
deeds, and you shall have them. When and 














where do you propose that this encounter 
shall take place?”-. 

“Tomorrow morning—about four o’clock 
—on the sands between Calais and Wis- 
sant.” 


In spite of all that had gone before, Me- 
denham was unprepared for this categoric- 
al answer. Were he in full possession of 
his faeulties he must have seen the trap 
into which he was being decoyed. Unhap- 
pily, Vanrenen’s letter had helped to com- 
plete the lure, and he was no longer amen- 
able to the dictates of cold reason. 

“That is hardly possible,” he said. “I do 
not propose to bring myself under the law 
as a murderer, Monsieur Marigny. I am 
ready to take the consequences of a fair 
fight, but to secure that certain prelimina- 
ries are indispensable.” 

“IT was sure you would meet me,” said 
Marigny, smiling nonchalantly as he light- 
ed the cigarette again. “I have arranged 
everything, even the attendance of wit- 
nesses and a doctor. We cross over to Ca- 
lais by the night boat from Dover, pick up 
the others at the Hotel du Plage, at which 
they will arrive tonight—and drive straight 
to the terrain. There is no prospect of out- 
side interference. This is not the sort of 
duel which either of the combatants is 
anxious to advertise broadcast. My friends 
will be discretion itself, and I need hardly 
express my conviction that you will not 
make known in England the purpose of our 
journey. Of course, it is open to you to 
bring one of your own friends, if you think 
fit. But my notion is that these affairs can 
be settled discreetly in the presence of the 
smallest possible number of onlookers. I 
shall, of course, satisfy you as to the stand- 
ing of the gentlemen I have summoned 
from Paris. On the table are their tele- 
grams, accepting my invitation to meet us 
at Calais. When you came in I was busy 
putting my wretched affairs in order. At 
least, | have given you proof of my belief 
in your courage. I even go so far as to 
say that I regret most profoundly the ne- 
cessity which has driven me to use threats 
against a charming lady in order to wring 
a challenge out of you. Of course, between 
ourselves, I know perfectly well that there 
is not a word of truth in the statements 
I have pledged myself to make, but that 
defect in no wise detracts from their effi- 
ciency. Indeed, it commends them the 
more to the real purveyor of scandal as 

The door slammed behind Medenham. A 
dreadful doubt assailed him that if he did 
not hurry away from that taunting voice 
he might be tempted to forget himself, and 
what torture that would mean to Sylvia. 
He was indeed a prey to complex emotions. 
Why should he flinch from killing a man 
whose chief equipment were the poison- 
laden fangs of slander? Happily, he could 
use a sword in a fashion that might: sur- 
prise Marigny most woefully. If he did 
not succeed in killing the wretch, he would 
surely disable him, and the thought sent 
such a thrill of fierce pleasure through his 
veins that he resolutely closed his eyes to 
the lamentable results that must follow 
his own death. 

Sylvia, at least, would not suffer; that 
was all he cared for. No matter what hap- 
pened, he did not imagine for one moment 
that she would marry Marigny. But that 
eventuality hardly troubled him at all. 
The Frenchman had chosen the sword, and 
he must abide by its stern arbitrament. 

“Home!” he said to Dale, finding his re- 
tainer’s eye bent inquiringly on him when 
he reached the street. The word had a cu- 
riously detached sound in his ears. “Home!” 
It savored of rank lunacy to think that 
within a few short hours he would be 
standing on foreign soil, striving desper- 


ately with naked steel to defend his own 
life and destroy another’s. 


7 * * . 


The fine weather which had endured so 
long gave way that night. Storm-clouds 
swept up from the Atlantic, and England 
was drenched in rain when Medenham 
quitted Charing Cross at 9 p. m. At the 
eleventh hour he determined to take Dale 
with him, but that belated display of wis- 
dom arose more from the need he felt of 
human companionship than from any sense 
of the absurdity of goimg alone to fight a 
duel in a foreign land. He had given io 
thought during the fleeting hours to the 
necessity of communicating with his rela- 
tives in case he fell a victim to Marigny’s 
rancor, so he devoted himself now to writ- 
ing a brief account to the Marquis of Scar- 
land of the causes that led-up to the duel. 
He concluded with an entreaty that his 
brother-in-law should use all means within 
his power to close down any inquiry that 
might result, and pointed out that in this 
connection Dale would prove a valuable 
ally, since his testimony would make clear 
the fact that a duel had really taken place 
in France, where such affairs are looked 
on with a more lenient eye than in Eng- 
land. 

It was difficult to write legibly in the 
fast-moving ill-lighted train, so he com- 
pleted the letter on board the steamer, but 
did not hand it to Dale until after Calais 
was reached. While the steamer was draw- 
ing up to her berth he saw Count Edouard 
Marigny among the few passengers on 
deck. He had turned his back on the 
Frenchman at Charing Cross, but the im- 
perturbable Count, noticing Dale in the 
half light of dawn, believed that Medenham 
had brought a fellow countryman as a 
witness. He strolled up, and said affably: 
“Is this gentleman your friend?” 

“Yes,” said Medenham, “though not quite 
in the sense that you mean. He will ac- 
company me to the hotel, and await my 
return there.” 

The Frenchman was evidently mystified; 
he smiled, but passed. no other comment. 
Dale, who heard what was said, now won- 
dered more than ever what lay behind that 
sudden journey to France. He had al- 
ready recognized Marigny as the owner of 
the Du Vallon, for he had seen him leaving 
the Metropole hotel at Brighton not many 
days ago, and had the best of reasons for 
regarding him as Viscount Medenham’s im- 
placable enemy. Why, then, were these two 
crossing the Channel in company, going 
together to some hotel, and leaving him, 
Dale, to kick his heels in the small hours 
of the morning till it pleased them to pick 
him up again? 

In justice to the loyal-hearted chauffeur, 
plunged quite unknowingly into the crisis 
of his life, it must be said that the notion 
of a duel did not even occur to his puz- 
zled brain. Nor was he given much time 
for speculation. A carriage awaited the 
trio at the quay. They carried no luggage 
to entail a delay at the customs, and they 
drove off at a rapid pace through silent 
streets in a steady downpour of rain. When 
they reached the Hotel de la Plage, neither 
Medenham nor the Frenchman. alighted, 
but the former handed Dale a letter. 

“I may be detained in France somewhat 
longer than I anticipated,” he said in a 
matter-of-fact tone. “If that is so, and 
you have to return to England without me, 
hand this letter to the Marquis of Scarland. 
Take great care of it, and keep it in your 
possession until you are positively assured 
that I am unable to go with you.” 

These enigmatical instructions bothered 
their hearer far more than any_of the 
strange proceedings of the night. “How 
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shall I know, my lord, whether I am to go 
back with you or not?” he asked. 

“Oh, of course, I shall make that quite 
clear,” laughed Medenham, “At present, 
all you have to do is to wait here a little 
while.” 

His careless demeanor dispelled the first 
dim shadow of doubt that had arisen in 
Dale’s mind. The man was no stranger on 
the Continent, having traveled with his 
employer over the length and breadth of 
France and Northern Italy, but the manner 
of this visit to the Hotel de la Plage at 
Calais was so perplexing that he essayed 
another question. “When may I expect 
you, my lord?” he asked. 

Medenham affected to consult his watch. 
“Within an hour,” he said; “perhaps a few 
minutes more, At any rate, you can ar 
range to catch the afternoon boat. Mean- 
while, make yourself comfortable.” 

By this time, three men, whom Dale had 
never seen before, came out from the hotel. 
Apparently, they were fully prepared fo1 
the coming of the visitors from England. 
They greeted Count Marigny cordially, and 
were introduced to Medénham. Without 
more ado, two of them entered the vehicle; 
the third, hoisting an umbrella, climbed 
to the side of the driver, to whom no or- 
ders were given, and the cab rattled rap- 
idly away over the paving-stones, leaving 
Dale to gaze disconsolately after it. 

Then the vague suspicions in his mind 
awoke into activity. For one thing, he had 
heard one of the strangers alluded to as 
“Monsieur le Docteur.” For another, the 
new-comers carried a curious-looking par- 
cel, or case, of an elongated shape that 
suggested unusual contents. Some trick of 
memory came to his aid. In a hotel at 
Lyons he had watched a valet packing just 
such an object with the remainder of his 
employer’s luggage; and was told, on in- 
quiry, that it contained foils. But why 
foils?—at four o’clock in the morning?— 
in a country where men might still requite 
an outrage by an appeal to the law of the 
jungle? 

Hastily drawing from his breast-pocket 
the letter entrusted to him, he examined 
the superscription. It was addressed sim- 
ply to the Marquis of Scarland, and must 
surely be a document of immense signifi- 
cance, or the young Viscount would not 
have brought him all the way from London 
to act as messenger rather than entrust it 
to the post. Each instant Dale’s ideas be- 
came clearer; each instant his heart throb- 
bed with a deeper anxiety. 

At last, when the four-wheeler disap- 
peared from sight round an angle of the 


* rain-soaked boulevard, he yielded to im- 


pulse and ran into the hotel. French peo- 
ple are early risers, but the visitors to Ca- 
lais that morning were astir at an hour 
when most of the hotel staff were still 
sound asleep. A night porter, however, 
was awaiting him at the entrance, and Dale 
forthwith engaged in a valiant struggle 
with the French language in the effort to 
ascertain, first, whether the man possessed 
a bicycle; and, secondly, whether he would 
lend it. 

The Frenchman, of course, broke into a 
voluble statement out of all proportion to 
the demand, but the production of a Brit- 
ish sovereign seemed to interpret matters 
satisfactorily, because a bicycle was prompt- 
ly produced from a shed in the rear of the 
building. 

Dale handed the man the sovereign, 
jumped on the machine, and rode off rapid- 
ly in the direction taken by the cab. He 
had no difficulty in turning the corner 
round which it had vanished, but a little 
farther on he erred in thinking that it had 
gone. straight ahead, since the driver had 





really turned to the right again in order 
to keep clear of the fortifications. 

Dale traveled at such a pace that the first 
long stretch of straight road opening up 
before his eyes convinced him of his blun- 
der when no cab was in sight. He raced 
back, dismotinted at the crossing, examined 
the road for wheel-marks, and soon was in 
the saddle again. He was destined to be 
thus bothered three times in all; but, 
taught wisdom by his initial mistake, he 
never passed a cross-road without search- 
ing for the recent track of wheels. 

The rain helped him wherever the road- 
way was macadamized, but the paved 
routes militaires with which Calais abounds 
offered difficulties that caused many min- 
utes of delay. At last, he found himself 
in the open country, scorching along a 
sandy road that traversed the low dunes 
lying between the town of Calais and Cape 
Gris Nez. It was not easy to see far 
ahead owing to the rain and mist, and he 
had covered a mile or more beyond the 
last of the scattered villas and cottages 
which form the eastern suburb of the port, 
when he found the elusive cab drawn up 
by the roadside. The horse was steaming 
as if it had been driven at a great pace, 
and the driver stood near, smoking a cig- 
arette, and protecting himself from the 
persistent downpour by an umbrella. 

Dale soon reached the man, and said 
breathlessly in his slow French: “Where 
are the gentlemen?” 

The cabman, who had evidently been 
paid to hold his tongue, merely shrugged. 
Dale, breathing hard, laid a heavy hand on 
his shoulder, whereupon the other answer- 
ed: “I don’t know.” 

Having to depend upon his wits, he gave 
no further heed to the Frenchman, but 
fancying that he saw vestiges of recent 
footmarks on the right, or seaward, side of 
the road, and dragging the bicycle with 
him, he climbed to the top of the nearest 
dune, as he believed that a view of the 
sands could be obtained from that point. 
He was right. The sea was at a greater 
distance than he imagined would be the 
case, but a wide strip of firm sand, its wet 
patches glistening dully in the half light, 
extended to the water’s edge almost from 
the base of the hillock on which he stood. 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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WATCH THE KAISERISTS. 

OME of the women of North Dakota 
S are urging Gov. Frazier to bring 

about a change of the name of the 
capital of the state—Bismarck—and se- 
cure the adoption of something less 
kaiseristic and more American. Gov. 
Frazier, who has shown signs of hy- 
phenism during this war, has sought to 
dismiss the demand, on the ground that 
“Prince Bismarck has been out of Ger- 
man politics for some time and he had 
nothing to do with the present trouble.” 
He says a change would be inadvisable. 

As a matter of fact, Bismarck, with 
his policy of “bldod and iron”, laid the 
powder-train which the mad kaiser 
touched off when he started this war. 
There are plenty of names that could 
be adopted for the capital of North 
Dakota which would be better than 
“Bismarck,” and if the people of the 
state want a change they should insist 
on having it and should not allow any 
hyphenism to stand in their way. 

Now is the time to make these re- 
forms and to undo some of the wrongs 
that have been done by the hyphenates 
in the past. The board of education of 
that state has just taken worthy action 
by barring the study of the German 
language in the schools and urging the 
substitution, so far as possible, of 
French and Spanish. 

Now that we know the German lan- 
guage has been used by the propagan- 
dists as a vehicle for the spread of 
Teuton “kultur”’, we are justified in 
condemning:it. The Grenzbote, a paper 
published in Leipzig, Germany, openly 
states that there has been a strong or- 
ganization for the very purpose of per- 
petuating the German language in this 
country and others and that it was sub- 
sidized by the Berlin government. 

It declares that the object was “to 
preserve intact the German language 
and separate civilization and to unite 
the people of German blood every- 
where.” The. scheme to Germanize 
America was to be promoted through 
German in the churches and schools, 
German papers and books, German 
music, German clubs eta 

“The truest propagator of the German 
language is the church,” said Prof. 
Munsterberg, who was sent by the kai- 
ser to conduct a course at Harvard. 

If it is true that the thousands of Ger- 
mans who have been in this country 
many years are unable to understand 
English, it is their own fault and it is 
time they learned the language of their 
adopted country. They are not so dumb 
or obtuse as they pretend to be, and 
the sooner they drop their idea of a 
German “imperium in imperio” the bet- 
ter it will be for them. 

As the Milwaukee Journal, which 
knows the best and the worst of this 
German business, says: “Surely nobody 
can believe that movements to separate 
our people in racial lines will be toler- 
ated again in this ccuntry.” We want 
no “blood and iron” policy here and we 
will not have it. We want no Bis- 
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marcks, no Kaiser Wilhelms and no Hin- 
denburgs, and we want no eulogies or 
honors paid to them or their kind. 
Citizens everywhere should zealously 
watch the operations of the German- 
iacs, in all their ramifications, and 
vigorously put a stop to everything that 
is un-American. 


gq 
EN. VON STEIN the German war 
leader says that “victory will be 
won by May, and elsewhere than on 
the battlefield”, but that he is “not at 
liberty to say just how.” Really, the 
allies hadn’t expected that they would 
win the victory so soon, but Gen. von 
Stein no doubt has inside information. 


TO SAVE HEAT UNITS. 

This week we have reduced the size 
of the Pathfinder in order to assist 
Uncle Sam in his plan for conserving 
the fuel supply of the country, cutting 
down output and relieving the freight 
congestion, Many papers have had to 
suspend their editions or cut them down 
to very small size. Some are not able 
to get fuel; paper and other supplies at 
all.” The Ladies’ World, which had been 
established 40 years and which had 
reached a million circulation, is the lat- 
est big periodical of national character 
to give up the ghost. Luckily, by con- 
densing everything a little more than 
usual, the Pathfinder is able to cover 
practically the same ground as in the 
full-size paper, and we will make it up 
to our readers later when the present 
stress is past. Pathfinder Pub. Co. 

















Welcome to Our Trial 
Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which 
you will want to have permanently. 
The Pathfinder depends for its growth 
on “delivering the goods”, rather than 
on superficial appearances or claims. It 
tells its own story, and you are the 
judge. Please note that if yours is a 13 
weeks trial order the expiration of your 
subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address-label. Number 
refers to the serial number of the Path- 
finder, which is on the front page of 
each issue. For example if the number 
on your label is 1258, this means that 
your subscription will end with the is- 
sue that bears that number, which will 
be February 9. With that issue we will 
stop sending you the paper unless you 
have it renewed. Kindly keep track of 
your subscription ani if you like the 
paper be sure to let us have your re- 
newal in good time, so you will not miss 
any issues. Postage and correspondence 
are now extra costly and in the interest 
of conservation we ask you to co-oper- 
ate in this way and send in your re- 
newal without waiting for us to invite 
you by special letter. Secure the yearly 
subscriptions of two of your friends and 
send to us with $2.00, and we will re- 
new your subscription for one year free. 


PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 











BLAME SUN FOR IT. 

STRONOMERS tell us that the 
A people on the planet Mars have 

also been suffering from the 
coldest winter in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. That’s some satis- 
faction. Misery loves company, and it’s 
some relief to find that even the Mar- 
tians, who are supposed to be infinitely 
smarter than we earth-dwellers are, 
are also victims of the big cold wave. 

Presumably all the other members of 
our solar family are also in the same 
boat. Observations of the sun for the 
last year, according to reports from 
Greenwich, have shown that that orb 
was disturbed by the greatest convul- 
sions ever recorded. This means that 
someone or something is monkeying 
with the fire of the sun and interfering 
with it so that it isn’t sending out its 
usual amount of heat. 

Scientists have found that these dis- 
turbances of the sun are periodic, and 
that they take place at intervals of 
about 11 years. Over a century ago 
Sir, William Herschel went so far as to 
declare that sunspot activity was an 
index of the price of wheat, and that 
at times of low solar disturbance bread 
would be cheap, while every time Old 
Sol went on the rampage the fact would 
be reflected in a rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. 

While this interesting theory has not 
been altogether borne out by the facts, 
it is true that to a large extent the “lean 
years” do accompany periods of solar 
stress. The theory is strikingly sup- 
ported by the present era of high pric- 
es, which coincides with a period of 
abnormal sunspot activity. 

These sunspot periods are not sud- 
den or short but they come on and go 
off gradually. On that principle we may 
look for a continued reign of adverse 
climatic conditions not only this winter 
but again next summer, and next win- 
ter, probably. We wouldn’t go so far as 
to predict this seriously, however; we 
simply state the scientific facts and 
probabilities. 

It may be found later that even this 
war is a result of solar activity, and 
therefore that, like so many other evils, 
it must be treated as a symptom rather 
than a disease. At these periods of 
maximum solar disturbance, various in- 
visible rays are sent out by the sun in 
unusual quantities in addition to the 
light and heat rays that we perceive. It 
is quite possible that these rays have 
an irritating effect on the nervous sys- 
tem of susceptible human beings and 
make them quarrelsonie and impatient. 

Insane people are called “lunatics” 
from the fact that their periods of dis- 
turbance correspond to the moon’s 
monthly course through the heavens— 
the Latin for moon being “luna”. 
Whether it is actually the moon that 
causes this periodic disturbance or not 
is not known, but the correspondence 
is a fact. 

Kaiser Wilhelm and his advisers are 
insane. It is reasonable to suppose 
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that as the earth came under the influ- 
ence of these irritating rays from the 
sun these lunatics grew excited and fell 
a prey to their pet delusion that their 
peaceable neighbors were about to 
pounce upon them and destroy them. 

And so they started the war, in re- 
sponse to this insane prompting. Their 
mania was then communicated to the 
other nations, until now we see the 
whole world engaged in a Bedlam of 
strife. Millions upon millions of peo- 
ple who in normal times thought of 
nothing but peace and gentleness have 
now become fanatical warriors, thirst- 
ing for the blood of their enemies. 

We do not say that solar excitation is 
actually the provocative of war, but it 
may be. If we earth-dwellers are un- 
der the spell of the solar rays, we may 
assume that the war will not come to a 
close until this period of abnormal so- 
lar disturbance is past. The war, the 
weather, the crops, high prices and al] 
the train ‘of present-day conditions may 
then be said to depend on the sun. 

Unfortunately congress has no au- 
thority over that distant and highly 
centralized power that we call Old Sol; 
the supreme court has no jurisdiction 
over him, and the secret-service men 
can’t shadow his movements. He is a 
tyrant who rules with relentless fury 
and he laughs at the boasts of us puny 
mortals, that we are going to make the 
world safe for democracy, etc. 

Even he, however, is not altogether 
his own master, and he is subject to 
powers and influences that are still 
more remote and obscure. He is figura- 
tively only a pebble on the limitless 
seashore of Creation, and it is probable 
that the disturbance he exhibits is no 
more of his own making than is that of 
an actual pebble on the beach which is 
agitated by the incoming tide. 

Just as there are tides on our globe, 
so there are greater tides which sweep 
through the universe causing all sorts 
of secondary manifestations. It was a 
long time before human beings learned 
that the tides were due to the pulling 
effect of the moon and sun, and it will 
probably be a long time from now be- 
fore they will trace these infinitely 
larger cosmic rhythms to their source, 

In any case we must admit that we 
denizens of earth are very much crea- 
tures of conditions. Within certain 
limits we can master these conditions 
or adjust ourselves to them, but to a 
large extent we are dominated by 
powers which are very much higher 
than ourselves and over which we have 
little or no control. 

It is not strange that the ancients 
worshipped the sun, as the source of 


the light and heat which quickened the 
earth. Their mistake was in stopping 
there, for the sun is not a prime cause 
but only an effect of anterior causes. 

We say that all these things were or- 
dained by the Creator, but that does 
not make the matter any clearer to us, 
for who created the Creator? We sim- 
ply substitute one formula for another, 
without reaching the basic fact. Nev- 
ertheless, as our knowledge extends 
and our minds and souls are prepared 
to perceive the truth and understand it, 
we shall be enlightened. 


AST summer a farmer drove into 
Washington with a load of produce. 
Someone asked him how the crops 
were, and he replied: “You’ll find out 
when you come to pay for them.” There 
was more truth than. fiction in his re- 
tort. Prices speak louder than words, 
and more to the point. With eggs all 
the way up to a dollar a dozen in the 
city markets, it takes no affidavits and 
no lawyers’ logic to prove that the sup- 
ply is unequal to the demand. People 
Jan. 30 was “Coal-Shovel Tag-Day.” 
Even if your shovel didn’t get a tag, 
make it do its bit. Save a shovelful of 
coal a day—or more if possible. And 
do it cheerfully, with the conviction 
that these millions of shovelfuls of coal 
saved will bury kaiserism so deep it 
will never peep again. 
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PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU'LL ENOW. 
President and Congress. 

President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000, 
with allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 
extra, and $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
House expenses—$260,000 in all. (Subject to change.) 

Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, Ind.; salary 
$12,000. President pro tem., Willard Saulsbury, 
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Del. 

Speaker of House, Champ Clark, Mo.; salary, $12,000. 
The 96 Senators and 435 Representatives of 65th 
congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mileage 
extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between theif homes and Wash- 
ington: also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
ete. Each is also allowed $1,500 a year for clerk 
hire. Ratio of representation one member to each 
211,877 pulation. 

Party Divisions in 65th Congress: House 216 Dem., 
214 Rep., 1 Prog., 1 Pro., 1 Soc., 2 Ind.; Senate, 
53 Dem., 43 Rep. 























The Cabinet. 

Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. Y.; Treasury, Wm. G. 
McAdoo, N. Y.; War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; 
Atty-Gen., Thomas W. Gregory, Tex.; Postmaster- 
Gen., Albert S. Burleson, Tex.; Secy. Navy, Jose- 
phus Daniels, N. C.; Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 
Calif.; Agriculture, David F. Houston, Mo.; Com- 
merce, Wm. ©. Redfield, N. Y.; Labor, Wm. B. 
Wilson, Pa. Salary of each, $12,000. 

The Supreme Court. 

Chief Justice Edward D. White, La., (Dem.) sal- 
ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 
Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (Rep.) Wm. R. Day, Ohio. (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N. J., (Rep.); Louis 
D. — Mass., (Dem.); John H. Clarke, Ohio, 
(Dem. 
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wouldn’t eat corn when it was cheap, 
and now they must eat it when it is 
dear. We are up against the realities. 
Fuel is short and is going to be shorter. 
Ditto food. Produce the maximum; 
waste th minimum: that is the watch- 
word. 


q 
ty this polar weather keeps up four 
or five months longer without a let- 
up we shall almost be tempted to say 
“tut-tut.” 


FTER 45 years an Illinois man has 

paid a bill that he owed a druggist 

for medicine he got to cure a cold. 

Probably he was waiting to see whether 
the medicine cured his cold or not. 


q, 

EATTLE’S only German daily has 

given up publication. That’s good. 
Every other German-language paper in 
the country should do the same. If 
there ever was any legitimate purpose 
for such papers, it has now ceased to 
exist. Our government has been very 
liberal toward foreign-language papers, 
on the theory that they would assist 
in educating aliens who did not under- 
stand English, and in fitting them for 
good citizenship. But the German pa- 
pers have been almost altogether run 
as agencies and outposts of kaiserism. 
They have abused their privileges and 
they have no right to survive. 


EATHER man has issued a report 
on “The Mean Temperature of 
December.” He uses the right term 
when he calls it “mean”. 
NE satisfaction anyway: you may 
live to become an “oldest inhabit- 
ant”, and then you can brag to the folks 
about “the terrible winter of 1917 and 
18. 


Gg 
UR esteemed contemporary the Hel- 
singfors Huvudstadsbladets says 
that Finland’s long struggle for liberty 
has been won at last. In other words 
it was a Finnish fight. 


q 
LADEK ZBYSZKO has won the 
heavy-weight wrestling cham- 
pionship of the world. Zbyszko is an 
assumed name, chosen on account of 
his real name of Czganiewicz being 
hard to pronounce. 
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OUNT LUXBURG, the German am- 

bassador to Argentina, who voiced 
the Prussian policy that friendly neu- 
tral vessels on the high seas should be 
“sunk without a trace”, is now declared 
insane. Undoubtedly he is insane— 
just as insane as the kaiser himself. 
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The internal method 

of treatment is the correct one, and 
is sanctioned by the best informed phy- 
sicians and surgeons. Ointments, Salves 
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temporary relief. 


if you have piles in any form write for a FREE sample of 
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QUESTION BOX) 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, oF 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,” or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 





War’s Influence on Weather? 


Ques. Most of this country has been ex- 
periencing extremely cold and dry weather. 
Can it be that the freakish weather is due 
to constant artillery discharge in Europe? 
Experiments weré made some years ago in 
producing rain by means of explosions; 
what was the conclusion as to that?—Ans. 
There is little reason to suppose that the 
adverse climatic conditions which the 
whole world is suffering under are charge- 
able to any great extent to war, as the 
wave of climatic depression began before 
war started. Also the planet Mars is ex- 
periencing almost unprecedented cold, and 
this shows that the cause is outside our 
own planet. It is deemed possible that un- 
precedented explosions might so disturb 
atmospheric equilibrium as to have some 
effect on weather; great wars of Europe of 
a century ago were also accompanied by 
record-breaking climatic disturbance. Ex- 
periments with “rain-making” did not suc- 
ceed in either proving or disproving theory, 
but common sense tells us_that unless 
there are rain-clouds in sky, no amount 
of bombardment can cause rain. Our ter- 
restrial climatic upheavals are undoubtedly 
the echo of great disturbances in the sun, 
influenced and modified possibly by posi- 
tion of planets, etc. Whole subject is still 
in too hazy a stage to be clearly defined. 


Meaning of I. W. W. 

Ques. Who are the I. W. W.?—Ans. The 
Industrial Workers of the World is an or- 
ganization of supposed wage-earners com- 
bining some features of socialism, an- 
archism, syndicalism and. trade unionism, 
It declares the workers to be the enemies 
of all others; condemns labor unions as 
foes of workers; demands abolition of 
wage system; calls for war on capitalistic, 
employing and ruling classes; approves 
“direct action”, including sabotage, to aid 
workers in destroying present system and 
securing possession of “tools of industry.” 


Big Star is Sirius. 


Ques. What is name of big star that ris- 
es early in evening in east, about an hour 
after the “stars of three sailors” and about 
as big as Jupiter—Ans. The star is Sirius 
or the Dog-star, of constellation Canis Ma- 
jor; this is brightest fixed star there is. 


Fake Labels in Fiddles. 


Ques. A friend has old violin with this 
writing on inside: “Antonius Stradivarius 
Cremonensis, Faciebat Anno 1750.” Violin 
shows age; can you give any information 
as to its being genuine make?—Ans. Ger- 
man factories before war flooded world 
with cheap fiddles with fake labels in them. 
The fact that a fiddle has a “Stradivarius” 
label in it is almost positive proof that it 
is of no value. All genuine “Strads” are 
identified and known and they are worth 
from $1000 to $25,000. It is very common 
for violin factories to make their fiddles 
look old, but an expert can see the decep- 
tion at a glance. Anyone who has a vio- 


lin which is known to be really old can as- 
certain its value by submitting it to the 
Wurlitzer Co., Cincinnati, or Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, But it is not worth while fooling 
with a fiddle simply because it has name 
of a famous maker inside or because it 
looks old, for not one in a thousand such 
fiddles are worth more than several dol- 
lars.. 


Meaning of L’Envoi. 


Ques. Please give pronunciation ano 
meaning of “L’Envoi”, written by Kipling 
—Ans. French pronunciation is something 
like “Lang-vwah”; means a send-off or 
farewell; often added at end of poem or 
book, as postscript or explanation. 


Perpetual-Motion Clock. 


Ques. What is agency which causes 
“mystery clocks”, sometimes seen in store 
windows, to run? They are suspended in 
air and have no visible works. A smal} 
compass is attached to minute-hand; cap 
it be that attraction of magnetic pole keeps 
hands in motion? If so would this not be 
perpetual motion? Do such clocks keep 
accurate time?—Ans. Many such clocks 
have been devised, as curiosities and to at- 
tract attention. There is nothing magnetic 
about them and no perpetual motion; the 
compass is put on them in order to mislead 
public. The works are concealed inside the 
compass and are so geared to hands that 
they keep them going. 


Election in 1920? Yes. 


Ques. If war continues, will there be 
presidential election in 1920?—Ans. Cer- 
tainly; war has nothing to do with terms 
of office. 


What Set Earth Spinning? 


Ques. How was the earth started to 
spinning, and why doesn’t it stop?—Ans 
This is question that the human mind has 
grappled with for ages but without arriv- 
ing at basic facts. Bible says God created 
world and though nothing is said about 
earth spinning, it is assumed that earth 
was spinning from moment of creation 
It doesn’t stop, because it is still obedient 
to the initial energy that started it, like 
like a top spinning. Really it is slowing 
down, by friction, just like the top, but 
the period is so long that the retardation is 
not perceptible to our senses. 


The Agadir Incident. 


Ques. What was the Agadir Incident? 
I think it was something that happened in 
Germany in 1911.—Ans. Agadir is a port-of 
Morocco, on the Atlantic. In July, 1911 
Germany sent cruiser to that port on pre- 
text of protecting German interests there 
France, who had been conceded paramount 
rights in Morocco by the powers, made 
protest. For some time it looked as if 
Germany might start the long-threatened 
general war then, but her Kiel canal -was 
uncompleted and she was not quite ready, 
so she made a practical back-down. Nov. 
3, 1911, she signed agreement recognizing 
French protectorate over Morocco, and in 
return she received cession of some of 
French Congo territory. 


Protection of German Border. 


Ques. It is claimed by Germans that 
Germany has her border all protected with 
underground mines, which would prevent 
any invasion, Is this true?—Ans. Mun 
chausen tales to that effect are kept afloat 
by kaiserists. No doubt part of Germany’s 
plan for resisting invasion is to have al! 
approaches mined, but there is nothing 
novel in that, as it is always done. The 
fact that the French invaded Germany. 
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early in the war, on the Lorraine front, 
shows that there is nothing specially invul- 
nerable about the German frontier. The 
allies will not stop for German mines when 
the word is given to go “on to Berlin.” 
Big guns can blast a way, and the Germans 
will be hoist by their own mines if they 
stay on the scene. 





Meaning of “Camouflage”. 


Ques. What does “camouflage” mean 
literally; what language-does it come from, 
Word 
is French and originally meant confusing 
another person by blowing smoke in his 
face. In this war the meaning has been 
vastly enlarged, so as to apply to all means 
of concealing, screening or disguising guns, 
roads, buildings, troops, ships, etc. Now 
also applied figuratively to any scheme of 
mild deception, such as a woman powder- 
ing her face, a farmer putting biggest ap- 
ples in top of barrel, ete. Accepted pronun- 
ciation is based on French—“cam-oo- 
flahzh”, with accent on “cam”, 

Origin of “Go to Halifax”. 

Ques. Have heard expressions, “Go to 
Halifax”, “He ought to be sent to Halifax”, 
etc. What was origin of these expressions? 

Ans. Old Halifax, in England, was noted 
for its severe laws, which provided capital 
punishment for theft of 13 pence or more. 
In consigning unpleasant people “to Hali- 
fax” the idea was that they deserved hang- 
ing. Phrase also used as euphemism for 
“Go to hell.” 





Meaning of “Cossacks”. 


Ques. What is meaning of term “Cos- 
sacks” as applied to present Russian situa- 
tion?—Ans. Cossacks are ancient race liv- 
ing in south Russia, mainly in valley of 
the Don. Believed to be some admixture 
of Caucasian in their blood, which is main- 
dy Tartar. From early times they have main- 
tained special military organization of 
their own and have mainly supplied caval- 
ry for Russian army. As a subsidy for 
this service, they have been relieved of 
some taxes. Their chief is known as “het- 
man”, and he has great powers. Cossacks 
have long been ruled by a democratic sys- 
tem. During present troubles in Russia 
they have taken, more or less independent 
stand, At first they opposed the Bolsheviks 
but later have co-operated with them. 
Their ambition is to have a nation of their 
own, with only slight adherence to Rus- 
sian empire. 





Figuring a Coal Deposit. 

Ques. How many tons of coal in an 
acre, if the coal is four, five or six feet 
thick?—Ans. Mining engineers figure that 
coal will run about a ton to the cubic-yard. 
In an acre there are 43,569 square-feet, or 
4840 square-yards. Hence if a vein is three 
feet thick there will be 4840 tons in an 
acre; if it is six feet. thick there will be 
9680 tons, if five feet thick, 8066 tons, and 
four feet thick 6453 tons. This is provided 
the coal is pure. Usually there is a per- 
centage of slate, and this must be de- 
ducted, 





Anti-Freeze for Autos? 


Ques. What can be safely used in auto 
radiators to prevent water from freezing? 
Will salt injure radiator? What is calcium 
chloride? Is it injurious? What objec- 
tion to using coal oil—Ans. Any chemical 
which can be added to water to reduce 
freezing-point and at same time not injure 
1uto would be appropriate, but difficulty is 
to find such a chemical. Common salt soon 
tacks metal work and it should never 
> used except in emergency and then the 


’ 





brine should be drained out and radiator 
flushed with clean water. Most “anti- 
freeze” preparations on market are made 
up mainly of calcium chloride which is 
chemically allied to chloride of lime—but 
chloride of lime must not be used, as it 
will eat metal. Commercial calcium chlor- 
ide is also risky, as it may contain impuri- 
ties which will act on any impurities in 
iron or brass of engine. Also when boiled 
it releases hydrochloric acid, which attacks 
metal.” Many recipes are passed around 
telling how to neutralize calcium chloride 
for this purpose, but the process is not re- 
liable. About five pounds of chemical to 
each gallon is used—but don’t try it. There 
is no liquid which is ideal for radiator pur- 
poses. Coal oil would not freeze but it 
would soon rot the rubber hose connec- 
tions, and also heat of engine might cause 
fire. Low-temperature lubricating oil has 
also been used, but is not good. Safest 
preparation is denatured alcohol mixed 
with water and little glycerine, but this is 
expensive as alcohol evaporates rapidly 
and has to be replaced; mixture must be 
tested frequently for its specific gravity, 
to insure that it will not freeze. Glycerine 
is objectionable because it attacks rubber. 
All mixtures are more or less a nuisance, 
as they leak out, spatter on engine and get 
it “messed up.” This whole problem is 
one that has not been properly solved yet. 
Only really safe thing is to drain water 
out at night and refill next time. 





Letters on Dimes. 

Ques. Is it true that a Ford auto will be 
given for four dimes bearing the letters 
F, O, R and D?—Ans. Report of such an 
offer is hoax pure and simple. No dimes 
marked with F or R are minted. 





Civil Service Examinations. 


Ques. When are civil service examina- 
tions held?—Ans. For any information 
relative to civil service positions write to 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


To the Wife of 
One Who Drinks 


I have an important confidential message for you. Itwill come 
in a plain envelope. How to conquer the liquor habitin 3 days 
and make home happy. Wonderful, safe, lasting, reliable, inex- 
pensive method, guaranteed. Write to Edw. J. Woods, W 429, 
Station F, New York, N. Y. Show this to others.—Advt. 


Stop CONSTIPATION 


by using LIVERETTES. 90 per ct. of all disease 
starts from constipation Normally acting bowels 
means clean blood, clean blood means health. 
LIVERETTES SENT FREE 
to prove their merit. Send eto cover postage and 
packing for generous sample and banish this dan- 
gerous disease. Nothinglike them on the market. Pleasant 
> take, non-habit forming, free from injurious 
drugs,in use over 15 years. Reliable Remedies 
AGENTS WANTED Co., Dept. 2, 30 Church Street, New York 


























$100 MONTH paid men—women, 18 or over. Thou- 
sands government clerieal positions open. Pleasant 
work. Vacations with pay. 7 hour day. Pull un- 
necessary. Common education sufficient. Examina- 
tions. everywhere soon. Write immediately for list 
positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. M154, 
Rochester, N. Y,. 


POULTRY PAPER 


Up-to-date ; tells all you want to knqw about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit. SOc 
per year; 4 months for 10 cents. 


TRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 194, Syracuse, N.Y. 
RATIONS, L2CTURES, ESSAYS, DEBATES 


Special! Articles, Speeches, etc., pre- 

pared for all occasions. Original 
accurate writings that ring true. 500 words $1 
Ephraim Buchwald, Dep. A, 113 East 129th St., New York 
Aiiremenec SIMPLIFIED. Contains every Principle, Pro- 


cess, Ruleand Type of Problem known to arithmeti~ with all the 
help a student needs. Price $1. A. S.Lee, Author, Ripley, W. Va. 


CAMOUFLAGE? 7 Rosedale, ind. 


Rosedale, ind. 


























Get a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 


urgently needed by U.S. Government for protected Civil 
Service positions. Fine salaries. Easy hours. Vacations 
with pay, Regular promotions. No “pull” needed. Help 
your country. and yourself. We will advise and help you 
ifan American citizen over 18. 
Government Clerk pays up to - $180 
Stenographer-typist - 
Bookkeeper ae 
Railway MailService “* ‘“ “ 
Postmaster 5 ing 
P.O. Clerk & Carrier “ “* 
Rural C arrier an 
Interna! Revenue, $7 day and expenses 
Custom House Service pays upto - $250 
Messenger and Watchman pays $600 
Guard pays $840 up, 






























ur 


Positions for women pay up to $120 
Many others : - 4000 
Freei nformation, sample examination sheet, money- 


wn guarantee and special offer. Just ask for book 

“TH" and mention position preferred. WASHINGTON 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Need MONEY? 
FREE 


month, write me today. I haveno 
“get-rich-quick” pien. But if you 
are wide-awake, honest, willing te 

NOT A CONTEST. 

We have anew plan 

whereby we furnish 












work with me and give me at least 
Y AN part of your time, I offer you 


MAN OR WOMAN 
the Special Agency (local or trav- 
eling) for our great line of House- 

old Necessities. Experivnce is 

unnecessary. I will furnish every- 
thing, so that lack of capita! shall not 

im your way. Hundreds of 

Perous men and women who start this 
way are now — $150 a month and 
more. It’s your great opportunity—and I 
say don’t miss it J Just drop me mre 2 post 
card today for complete particulars a 


E. M. Feltman, Sales Manager, 1394 Third St., Cincinaati, 0. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and up. ALL MAKES. Save $25 to $50 

on rebuilt ot ee fac aT by the well-known “‘ YOUNG 

PROCESS."' Sold for low cash--installment or rented. 

Rental entien on pure nage price. Write for full details 
guaranteed Free tri: 


Young Typewriter ‘Co. Dept. 461, Chicago 


Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping Saleomanship Shorthand, 
Divil Service — Earn $75 o $150 a month. 
Write for FREE K of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCKOOL, 
300 Brown Bidg., Peoria, t!. 














































F R E E tacks Tice. 2 Puzzles, Jokes, Magic Goods. Bigcatalog. 
agic Co., Dept. 500, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular. Today a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the ‘‘best means” 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular current- 
events journal. It has won its position by pure 
merit, because it is the aay news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 
the nation’s capital, it has many sources of in- 
formation not available in other places, and a 
regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers every week many interesting subjects 
that are skipped by the rest or taken second 
hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting 
tb, original. 

The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic Per Copy Per Week 


No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for less than 10 copies 


ill 10 copies for 10 weeks 
i 20 copies for 5 weeks 
25 copies for .4 weeks 
Bu 50 copies for 2 weeks 

y 100 copies for 

Orders for more than 10 copies a week ac- 
cepted for any number of weeks, providing total 
cost of same exceeds $1.00. Papers in packages 
of 10 or more will be mailed to different ad- 
dresses but subscriptions to go to individual ad- 
dresses will not be accepted at the nackage rate. 

Terms: Cash with order; positively no excep- 
tions. We furnish sample copies (one week) for 
introductory purposes FREE. 

Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 
greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
finder is being used in many schools; once tried, 
always used. You owe it to your school to give 
the best a trial. Address. 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 


Washington, D.C. 
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—_ value—while they last, 
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No Extra Charges 


No charge for big ing mvt hey onent or 


a= P peas Se 


Pa pened pep for eng eeegures 
aia do" 10 Toone 


ee SAssociation £ 
515 8. Franklin 5t., Chicago 


NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots, Hitches, Splices, etc. 
w Different Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 
DISPENSABLE TO. EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook’ giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 
ging, splices, ete. Over 
100 illustrations, All y 
about wire rope & 
attachments,lash- § 
ing, blocks, tackles, 2 
< ete. 37 Heraldic Knots # #9 
. iNustrated. Of great value to 


mechanics, riggers, campers, 
boratmen: Price 20 cents vostpaid. 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 807, 54 W. Lake St., Chicago 


| fs EVE WATER 





Money 











fy 


j BRE 
strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
a4) idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
“a1eyes well and they will help keep you. 


At All D t nt b 
35¢ Mail Unre Bestint of Price 


bal Write for our Gooklet. itis FREE 
“miJOHN L. THOMPSON SONS 
.’ 163 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 
pey, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
mual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free, 
Columbian Correspondence College Washington, DB. Cc. 

MACHINE 


FREE fun: 


fflm. Just sell 25 Art and Religious 

{ Pictures at 10 cts. or 26 pkgs. col- 
ered Post Cards at 10 cts. State 
which you prefer. Return $2.50 and 
Complete Machine is yours. 3 extra 
films FREE for promptness. 


Kevstone Co., Box 284,Greenville, Pa. 


A fine Tako Camera and 

complete outfit, plates, 

i oo: chemicals, etc., with full 

‘Berracnons, Just sell 15 beautiful Art 

Religious oistares ai special price 10 

“a each. (regular 25 ct value). All dif- 

ferent. Some peovle buy half dozen. 

WE is TRUST Yor der pictures today 

When sold, return ee 50 and camera with 
complete outfit is 


GLOBE CO., BOX 97, ‘GREENVILLE, PA. 


MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE 


And Business University. A well established school. Ac- 
credited. Students from all sections of America. Resident and 
correspondence courses. Live, healthful, beautiful city. 
. Business University has more openings than can fill. 
willinterest you. S. P. 4 


OLD 
COINS 
WANTED 








MOVING 
PICTURE 











Modern 
Low rates 


jatton, President. Marion, Indiana, 





$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 
old Coins dated before 1895. Keep All Old 
Money. Send 10c for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted. 


Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. Y. 





High air rifle for se 6 
ee ere ies Salve Ot Shee 
U.S. COMPANY.Dept. 27 GREENVILLE, PA. 
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A Folded Paper Aeroplane. 


Readers interested in aviation will 
enjoy studying the flight of this model 
paper aeroplane which Popular Me- 
chanics tells how to make. Properly 
made and flown, it will prove instruct- 
ive and entertaining for all members 
of the family. By bending or twisting 
the tail you can steer it as may be de- 
sired and even make it loop the loop. 

Take a piece of medium weight pa- 
per, seven inches square, and fold it on 
the dotted lines as indicated in Fig. 1 of 
the diagram. Unfold and refold as in 
Fig. 2. The folded corners A and B 
should now be brought into the position 
shown in Fig. 3. Next fold the corners 
C and D upward to the position of C 
and D in Fig. 4. Corners G and H are 
then folded to the corresponding let- 
ters in Fig. 5 and points J and K to the 
corresponding letters in Fig. 6. 

Raise points J and K, Fig. 6, and fold 
them so that the corners which were 
below them in Fig. 6 now come above 
them as at L and M, Fig. 7. Fold the 
corner N back along the line OP, Fig. 


‘FOLD ONT, ~" 
DOTTED LINES 


jens Ay LAM | 




















14x 4 TAIL 


(e) 
Pace ms 


To MAKE 9 
ones AEROPLANE 


























8, so that the shape of the main part 
of the model looks like Fig. 9 at OP. 
Finally the tail is made, one and a half 
inches wide and 14 inches long, as 
is shown in Fig. 10, and pasted in posi- 
tion and the model is ready for its 
first flight. 


Pain, Nature’s Warning. 

One of the greatest blessings that the 
human race is endowed with and yet 
one that is probably least appreciated 
is pain. No-one enjoys pain nor wants 
it but if everyone understood just why 
it occurs he would be thankful for its 
presence oftentimes when he otherwise 
is bewailing it. 

Pain is nature’s manner of informing 
us that something is wrong with our 
bodies. When we feel it we immediate- 
ly take measures to relieve ourselves 
and thus if we are wise the organ that 
has become sick receives the required 
attention. - Were it not for the pain an 
ailment might go on and increase with- 
out our knowledge of its existence un- 
til health and perhaps even life were 
endangered. 

One of the most disagreeable pains 
that we mortals bear is the toothache. 
Few will admit that any good can 
come of such an irritating ailment but 
such is the case, science tells us. Were 


it not for the pain in our jaw we might 
soon be having a more serious trouble 
somewhere else. The value of this 
warning and the dangerous consequenc- 
es that might result from failure to heed 
it are set forth by the New York Amer- 
ican, substantially as follows: 

The teeth and gums are the restricted 
residential section of the body for 
highclass, disease-producing bacteria. 
In the mouth every condition favors 
the growth and increase of harmful 
microbes and once they are lodged 


there they are extremely hard to get 


rid of. 

The famous Mayo brothers report 
mouth infections in 86 per cent of the 
patients who come to them to be treat- 
ed for “stomach trouble”. The records 
of every dental clinic show that more 
than 10 per cent of the sufferers from 
neglected teeth are in more or less se- 
rious danger of blood poisoning or oth- 
er troubles, which can be traced di- 
rectly to the harmful microbes in the 
mouth. These facts show us why we 
should be thankful that our teeth do 
ache when they become diseased. 

The average person does not realize 
that the gums and other parts of the 
body are connected by a complicated 
series of canals, known as the lym- 
phatic tissue. If the teeth are not looked 
after properly germs collect on them 
and on the gums. . When the mouth 
becomes overpopulated some of the mi- 
crobes emigrate by way of the Imyphat- 
ic canals to other parts of the body. 
There they often find conditions more 
favorable to their increase than in the 
mouth, and a disease promptly results. 

In nine case out of 10 the only thing 
that prevents this general poisoning 
condition is that the teeth begin to de- 
cay, and sooner or later a nerve is ex- 
posed. Then the tooth begins to ache 
and its pain serves as a timely warning 
that there is trouble on foot. The dent- 
ist is visited in haste, and either the 
tooth is pulled out or the decay is re- 
moved. Thus the toothache, a blessing 
very much disguised, warns us in time 
to prevent serious illness. 

Not only toothache, but any form of 
pain, serves a highly useful purpose. An 
aching head is often a signal that we 
need more rest, recreation and sleep. A 
pain in the stomach is nafure’s way of 
calling attention to the fact that we 
have been eating or drinking unwisely. 
Most of us would undoubtedly die long 
before our time were it not for these 
timely little warnings which nature 
gives now and then in the shape of lit- 
tle aches and pains in various parts of 
our bodies. 


Evolution of the Envelope. 


There are many persons now living 
who can remember the days when let- 
ters went through the mails in the 
form of a folded sheet of paper, sealed 
at one edge, for envelopes were not in 
common use until about 1855, says the 
Los Angeles Times. 

In that year a machine was patented 
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for producing these now indispensable 
covers for epistolary correspondence— 
a machine which, as compared with 
hand labor, did the work of five girls. 
A better machine was produced in 1862, 
which performed the work of seven 
girls. Three years later came the ma- 
chine with a device for gumming the 
flap of the envelope, which did the 
work of 10 girls. Next came another 
machine of American device, which did 
the work of 20 girls, and is still largely 
used, 

This has a rival in an invention 
which gums, prints, folds and counts 
the envelopes and binds them with a 
paper band in packages of 25. This 
machine supplants the labor of 30 girls. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 322. 


A pirate, in the days of old, ordered 
his treasurer to open the three chests 
of money seized. In the first chest 
there were only dollars; in the second 
only dimes; in the third only cents, but 
there was a like number of coins in 
each chest. 

“Divide the treasure equally among 
my guard,” said the pirate, “and let the 
captain have the portion of three men”. 

“It may not be possible, sir, to di- 
vide the sum equally”, replied the treas- 
urer, “and, besides, the captain usually 
gets the portion of four men’ 

The pirate smiled, saying: “Give the 
captain the portion of four men, and 
yet divide the sum equally; moreover, 
whether the captain gets the portion of 
three or of four, the treasure can be 
divided equally”. 

Was the pirate right, and if so how 
many men formed his guard? 


What’s the Answer? 


H, H. Peters, Clarksburg, Mo., calls 
attention to this problem which, though 
it involves no abstruse mathematical 
principles, doubtless will puzzle many 
readers and cause them to do consider- 
able thinking before they arrive at a 
conclusion which they are satisfied is 
corréct: 3 

The engine of a train one mile in 
length stands in front of a station. A 
man climbs onto the engine and the 
train starts. The man walks toward 
the rear of the train, reaching the 
caboose just at the time the engine 
reaches the second station, six miles 
east of the first, and stops. He gets 
off at that point which of course is one 
mile west of the second station. The 
question is, how far has the man ridden 
and how far has he walked? 





They’re All There. 


In the following paragraph report- 
ing the further spread of the use of 
simplified spelling the New York Sun 
ingeniously contrives to incorporate 
all 12 of the simplified forms of com- 
monly used words recommended at the 
beginning of the movement to provide a 
standardized system of simplified spell- 
ing: 

“Thru the news we learn that the 
Colorado teachers’ association has 
adopted the 12 words recommended 
thruout the land by those who thoroly 





approve the program of the simplified 
spellers. Hereafter, when composing a 
prolog, a catalog or a decalog the ped- 
agog, altho thoro, will stick to the 12 
even tho those of the thorofare reject 
the reform.” 


Solution for Problem No. 318. 


A field is in the form of a right tri- 
angle with an area of 12 acres. Within 
it is a lake in the form of a similar tri- 
angle. Its sides are parallel to the three 
sides of the field, its area is six acres 
and the distance between its sides and 
the boundaries of the field is two rods. 
Determine the dimensions of the two 
triangles. 


The closest answer submitted was by 
I, J. Ohman, 441 Broderick St. San 
Francisco, Calif. He says: Let ABC be 
the field, equal to 1920 square rods and 
abc the lake, equal to 960 square rods. 
Let AB, the base, = x and AC = y; 
therefore BC= y x?+y2, And xy=3840 
square rods, (1) 

Since the area of abc is one-half of 
ABC and similar to ABC, we have 
ab=x/y2; acm=yvV2; be= y x?+-y?/ v2. 
But the difference of the two triangles 
is six acres and equal to the sum of the 
three trapezoids ABba. BCcb and CAac. 
Therefore we have x+ (x/ vy 2)+y+(y/ 
V2)+ Vv x2+y2+ (Vy x?+y2/v2) = 960. 
Or (x+y+vx?+y"2)(1+1yv2) = 960. 
Solving this equation for x and y, we 
find x+y=—964—478y2. (2) 

From equations (1) and (2) we find 
x—y=( vy 1370904—921584y2). There- 
fore we have x+y=288.00591736 and 
x—y=259.975785, from which we find 
x—=273.990851 rods and y=14.015066 
rods. The hypotenuse BC then will be 
274.349063 rods. 


The sides of the inner triangle will 
be x/ Vv 2; y/ v2 and ( y x?+y?/y2), or 
x/ ¥V 2=193.740789 rods, y/ Vy 2=9.910148 
rods and the hypotenuse be=193.994483 
rods. 





THE SERVANT QUESTION. 

Wifey—Fred, I want you to go down- 
stairs and give the cook two weeks’ notice. 

Hubby—But, my dear, I thought ‘you 
were anxious to have her stay? 

Wifey—And so I am. If you tell her to 
go she’ll probably stay just to spite you. 
See?—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Bilter (at servants’ agency)—Have you 
got a cook that will go to the country? 

Manager (calling out to girls in next 
room)—Is there anyone here who would 
like to spend a day in the country ?—Life. 





Automatic Repeating Rifle 


CaP Fires 
20 Shots in 
One Loading 


This is a regular size 
autdmatic revolver. 
Shoots B. B. shots ob-  Onty” 
tainable anywhere, 
same as other rifles and 2 
eam. Repeats 20 — C 
with one loading. 
somely finished in a , Postpd - 
metal. ‘No caps or load necessary. as it works 
with a spring and shoots with rapidity and ac- 
curacy. Simply load with 20 B B. shot, then 
 e~ the trigger. Nothing to Treated — abso- 
utely harmless and safe.. Remember, it is not 
& mere toy, but the same size and shape as a 


REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent_complete with a round of 
shot for ONLY 26¢ postpaid 


Johnson Smith & Co,, Dept. 807, 54 W. LakeSt., Chicago 


1,000 Shot Z \Hamilton22 
Steel Air by BOYS! Cal. Hunting 
Rifle! Vue ive choice of RIFLE 


hak uns wns four 


dagie Hall fo wane, 
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all the rage 
Buy direct from Manu- 
facturer. Free Catalogue. 

c. K. GROUSE Co. 
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40 Bruce » North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Beautiful Art and Religious 
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gain). Return the $2.50 and 
complete Machine ie yours. 
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pe * 4. |= ge 2 print 100 Business Size Enve- 
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SPECIAL 
HEAVEN AND HELL 


Sweden 16 cents post 
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Railway Mail Clerks, City Carriers, Customs 
Clerks, City Postal Clerks, Clerks 
at Washington, D. C. 


$800 TO $2000 A YEAR FOR LIFE / 


Gov’T Joss OPEN 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


cA 
& This coupon, ee out as rf. rm, a cattiies ts wok to (1) 
S 


free sample questions; (2) a free copy of our copyrighted 
book, “Government Positions and How to Get Them,” (3) a 
full list of positions now obtainable and (4) to considezation 
for Free Coaching for examination here checked 





THOUSANDS WOMEN NEEDED / 


Thousands of war vacancies at Washington, D. C. open 
Common sense education oeeeiont. eee in- 
fluence NOT REQUI 


Send Coupon at Once 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M74, Rochester, N. Y. 








--Bookkeeper 


COUPON 





«Railway Mail Clerk [$900 to $1800] ..Customs Positions [ > $1500) 
+Postofhce Clerk — [§$800to $1200] .. Internal Revenue = 
-.Postoffice Carrier’ [$800 to $1200] ..Stenographer 

--Rural Mail Carrier [$500 to $1200] ..Clerk in the a __ 


[$1100 to $1800] at Washington {$1100 to $1500} 
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OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 


No. 2327—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 
88, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
quires 6 yards of 36-inch material. 
portion measures a little over 2 
Price, 10c. 

No. 2333—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 
32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42, and extra large, 
44-46 inches bust measure. Size medium requires 
3 1-4 yards of 36-inch material. Price, 10c. 

Nos. 2334-23385—A Very Attractive Gown.—Waist 
2334 cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Skirt 2335 cut in 6 sizes: .22, 
26, 28, 80 and 32 inches waist measure. For a 
medium size the entire dress will require about 
8 yards of 44-inch material, with 3 8-8 yards of 
silk or ribbon, 6 1-2 inches wide, for the sash ends 
of the waist. The skirt measures about 2 1-4 
yards at the foot. TWO separate patterns, 10 cents 
FOR EACH pattern. 

No. 2337—Girls’ Dress,—Cut in 4 sizes: 
and 14 years. 
inch material, 


34, 36, 
Size 38 re- 
The skirt 
yards at the foot. 


8, 10, 12 
Size 12 requires 4 1-2 yards of 36- 
with 2 strips 36 inches long and 5 
inches wide, for the sash ends. Price, 10ce, 

No. 2347—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 
and 14 years. Size 12 requires 5 yards of 
material. Price, 10c. 


No. 2352—Ladies’ Sleeping Garment.—Cut 
sizes: Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42, 
and extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size 
38 or medium requires 6 1-2 yards of 27-inch mate- 
rial. Price, 10c. 


10, 12 
86-inch 


in 4 


Herewith find cents for which send me 
the following patterns: 


Pattern NoOasecce Poececccsess Size 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 
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To Save Food. 


Everyone is looking forward to the 
time when the war will be ended. To 
most people the end cannot come too 
soon, yet there are many who refuse to 
get out of the old ruts and join in help- 
ing to win it; they shut their eyes to 
the fact that it will stop in no other 
way. 

And how can each individual help 
most? One of the most vital forces of 
the war is food. Soldiers cannot fight 
on empty stomachs but if we who are 
nearest to the source of supply eat up 
all the wheat, meat, sugar and fats— 
foods that can be most readily shipped 
abroad—they will come very near hav- 
ing to do it. 

The government food administration 
was established to see that this catas- 
trophe does not happen. Nobody wants 


_it to happen but some people who have 


never known what self-denial is are 
reluctant to help avert it by giving up 
anything themselves, even though they 
realize that they ought to. They reason 
sophistically that the little they waste 
doesn’t amount to anything. If only 
one or two individuals in the whole 
country looked at it that way it 
wouldn’t make any appreciable differ- 
ence, perhaps, but this isn’t the case. 
When one person refuses to comply 
with the food regulations as set forth 
by the food administration others feel 
that they have the same right and so the 
whole plan goes to smash. 

Writing in the Literary Digest, Mr. 
Hoover, head of the food administra- 
tion, gives us the following table, show- 
ing what foods the soldiers need and 
what we who stay at home can use in 
their place: 


The Soldiers 
Need 


The Folks at Home 
Can Use 

Corn 
Oats 
Barley 
Rye 
Cottonseed-oil 
Peanut-oil 
Corn-oil 
Drippings 
Molasses 
Honey 
Sirups 


Chicken 

Eggs 
Cottage-cheese 
Fish 

Nuts 

Peas 

Beans 


Wheat 


Butter 
Lard 


Sugar 


Bacon 
Beef 
Mutton 
Pork 


It is the food administration’s plan to 
have avery housekeeper in the country 
observe one meatless meal every day. 
In addition, no meat at all should be 
used on Tuesdays. Wednesdays, it is 
suggested, should be wheatless and 
there should also be one wheatless meal 





= 


a day on other days. Saturday is des- 
ignated as porkless; no fresh or salt 
pork, bacon, lard or ham should be 
eaten then, 

Most people in the country are con- 
scientiously striving to adhere to these 
rules. Others are not and their failure 
to co-operate weakens the effect. We 
are warned that the situation is vita) 
and unless we voluntarily lend our sup- 
port measures will be-taken to make 
us. Bills to amend the food law so as 
to empower the food administration to 
compel observance of wheatless and 
meatless days have already been intro- 
duced in both houses of the legislature 
If congress deems it wise they will be 
passed and then everyone will be com~ 
pelled to take up with manners of liv 
ing appropriate to the times. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Hears Sons are Dead. Reports believe 
to have been circulated by pro-Germans 
have caused Mrs. James Reeves of Western- 
port, Md., considerable worry. Mrs. Reeves 
has two sons in the U. S. service. Severah 
times of late she has been called to the tel- 
ephone to be informed that one or both of 
them were dead. One person, who refused 
to reveal his identity, said that her son ip 
France had been killed and that the othér 
one, who is in training at Atlanta, hae 
committed suicide. Authorities are ep 
deavoring to trace the messages. 


Sees Son’s Picture. Mrs. Bridget Mulhall. 
of Jersey City, discovered in a newspaper 
photograph a picture of her son who was 
reported missing from the American army 
in France some time ago. The photograpb 
was taken in Germany and showed the 
Americans who had been captured. 


Would Fight in France. Since the Rus- 
sian battalion of death has been disband- 
ed, Russian women have been seeking per- 
mission to fight on French soil against the 


Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs” and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double 
this year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great profit-maker, write 
E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 5052 Reefer 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who will send you 
a season’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic 
for $1.00 (prepaid). So confident is Mr 
Reefer of the results that a million-dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not absolutely 
satisfied your dollar will be returned on re- 
quest and the “More Eggs” cost you noth- 
ing. Send a dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer 
for his Free Poultry book that tells the 
experience of a man who has made a for- 
tune out of poultry.—Advt. 


MONEY AND OPPORTUNITY 


Sell us your spare time. Extra money easily 
earned. Unusual chance for reliable women. [n- 
troduce Priscilla Fabries, Hosiery, Cor- 
seta, ete. Write now for beautiful samples, 


Fitecharies Co., 24 Hanover 8t., Trenton, N. 2 
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Germans. Gen. Lokhvitzky, who has been 
recruiting Russians for service in France, 
informed the petitioners that their re- 
quest could not be granted. 


Holds Thief with Teeth. Mrs. Melmo Col- 
lelo, of Baltimore, entered her apartment 
the other day and surprised a burglar busi- 
ly engaged stowing away valuables in his 
pockets. The man seized her by the throat 
to prevent her screaming. In the struggle 
the woman succeeded in getting a couple 
of the ruffian’s fingers between her teeth 
which she clung to until help came. 


Work in the Garden. In response to in- 
quiries from school girls in all parts of the 
country as to what they can do to help 
win the war, the national emergency food 
garden commission tells them to “keep the 
home soil turning”. “It costs 40 cents a 
day to feed a soldier,” wrote C. L. Pack, 
president of the commission, “and we hear 
that we are to have 3,000,000 men under 
arms. That means the daily food bill of 
the soldiers will be $1,200,000. Thousands 
of these soldiers will be big brothers of 
the girls in school. They are going to win 
the war unless we fail to provide them with 
food. I urge, therefore, that you help to 
feed them by helping to feed yourself, for 
the girls of the gardens can do much to 
make victory in this war possible.” 








Knitting at Capitol Tabooed. Though it 
is a common sight to see women knitting 
at public meetings, in street cars and on 
the street there is one place that is barred 
to anyone carrying a knitting bag. Several 
women found this out when they attempt- 
ed to get into the house chamber at the 
capitol in Washington to hear the debate 
on suffrage. Guards at the doors immedi- 
ately spotted the bags and took possession 
of them. It is against the rules for visitors 
to carry parcels into government buildings. 





An Inter-American Round Table, com- 
posed of women of the principal republics 
of North and South, America, is being or- 
ganized as a means of meeting the unusual 
conditions that arise in the western hemi- 
sphere as a result of the war. Some of 
the foremost women of the country are 
engaged in working out the plan. 





Antis Berate President. Antisuffragists 
the country over are much incensed against 
President Wilsom for his seeming change 
of disposition toward woman suffrage, as 
evinced by his recent indorsement of the 


federal suffrage amendment. The New York 
State Association Opposed to Woman Suf- 
frage let him know their opinion of him by 
sending him a message deprecating his 
departure from his former “state rights” 
platform. 


A Palatable Dish, Miss Lillian Tingle, 
head of the department of household arts 
of the. University of Oregon, states, can be 
made from apple rinds and peanut butter. 
According to her prescription, the rinds 
should be boiled and then the peanut but- 
ter added, making “a very satisfactory 
soup.” 








“Did you succeed in hiring a new cook?” 
“Not yet; she is looking up my refer- 


ences.”—Boston Transcript. 





A BOY’S DOG. 
No, siree, that dog won’t bite; 
Not a bit of danger! 
What’s his breed? 
Jest a “boy’s dog,” stranger. 


No St. Bernard, yet last year, 
Time the snow was deepest, 
Dragged a little shaver home 
Where the hill was steepest. 


Ain’t a bulldog, but you bet 
*Twouldn’t do to scoff him. 
Fastened on a tramp one time— 
Couldn’t pry him off him. 


Not a pointer—jest the same 
When it is all over 

Ain’t a better critter round 
Startin’ up the plover. 


Sell him? Say, there ain’t his price. 
Not in all the nation! 
Jest a “boy’s dog,” that’s his breed— 
Finest in creation! 
—McLandburgh Wilson. 


Shore, I don’t know— 











GRAY HAIR 


Kestored to Original Color 
Gray hair itively, quickly res to ori 

cole, mo aod a what color it was. KOLOR-BAK 

guaranteed to do this or it costs you nothing! 

KOLOR-BAK isa pleasing. pure, 

fess, stainless. Not > or stain, ‘but : | 

we Ooo banish ishes dandruff a techiing oealp in two 
ications. Wi for free and 


LOR-BAK PRODUCTS PANY, 
NO ee ctiaten St, Dept: 245, Chicage, i. 
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This FREE offer is made to you, | 
reader, and toall other ladies or men 
alike who are either just commenc- 


ing to put on too much flesh, or are 
already burdened with unsightly 
accumulations of unhealthy fat on 
any or all parts of the body. What 
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Reduce Fat 
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their ridiculous *‘symptom blanks’’ and ** 


ADIPO Is doing, but as aninstance, Laura 
A. Fouch, McConnelisvilic, Ohio, says: 
*““ADIPO took off 84 pounds 3 years ago and 
the reduction has been permanent’’. Effie 
Click, Keokuk, towa, says: **ADIPO made 
' anew woman ofme, It took off 70 pounds 
2 years ago and I have not regained a single 
pound’. Mr. John McGowan, Memremcook, 
N- B., Canada, says: ‘I believe I would be 
in my grave to-day but for ADIPO. it re- 
duced me 105 pounds and now feel fine.’’ 


also do for you. We are particula 
We are ding out th d 








secrets of self-reducing. 


with the distinct understanding that it will cost absolutely nothing 
FREE sample asa test. . THE ADIPO CO 


an easy, comfortable and safe means of permanently reducing, 
Other words, we ask the privilege of sending, without a penn 


What ADIPO has done for these and hundreds of other men and women 


so you will look and feel your best. In 
of expense or cost to you, a genuine 


a complete testing supply of our wonderful fat-reducer, ADIPO, the th ‘ 
treatment for all fleshy people, young, middle-aged or older. . ip tay 
Over the country, many reporting the loss of one pound a day. 
Spirits asthe fat goes away. In using ADIPO you get away f 


It has been used by tens of thousands all 
anda constant improvement in health and 
rom all those quack ‘‘obesity doctors’ with 


personal service’’ (?) promises; Do you believe them? I ho 
not, In using ADIPO you are your own doctor. Nothing else required. Z = 
the very latest Methods for comfortable reducing. No o!d-fashioned “‘anti-fat’’ 
no fasting or ridiculous exercising. As one of our friends says: **You can eat and get slender’. There- 
tore, reader, if you want to vastly improve your appearance and physical attractiveness so no one will 
again call you **fat”; if you want to be able to run up-stairs without heart-palpitation, without puffing 
or-perspiring, then let ADIPO work for you, It is absolutely tasteless and as safe as d 

The most delicate person should improve by this method. Wehaven’t space to tell of al 
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Why | Believe 
in Nuxated iron 


A Strength-Builder for the Nation 
By E. Sauer, M. D. 


Probably no remedy has ever met 
with such phenomenal success as has 
Nuxated Iron. It is conservatively es- 
timated that over three million people 
annually are taking it in this courtry 
alone. It has been highly endorsed and 
used by Former United States Senators 
and Members of Congress; Physicians 
who have been connected with well- 
known hospitals have prescribed and 
recommended it; Monseigneur Nannini, 
a prominent Catholic Clergyman, rec- 
ommends it to all members of the 
Catholic Church.. Former Health Com- 
missioner Wm. R. Kerr, of Chicago, 
says it ought to be used in every hos- 
pital and prescribed by every physi- 
cian. Sarah Bernhardt—‘“the Divine 
Sarah,” the world’s most noted actress, 
has ordered a large quantity sent to the French 
soldiers to help give them strength, power and 
endurance, 

Dr. A. J. Newman, late Police Surgeon of the City 
of Chicago, and former House Surgeon Jefferson 
Park Hospital, Chicago, says Nuxated Iren has 
proven through his own tests of it to excel any 
preparation he has ever used for creating red blood, 
building up the nerves, strengthening the muscles 
and correcting digestive disorders, 

Dr. H. B. Vail, formerly Physician in the Balti- 
more Hospital and a Medical Examiner, says that 
time and again he has prescribed Nuxated Iron 
and surprised patients at the rapidity with which 
the weakness and general debility were replaced 
by a renewed feeling of strength and vitality. 

If you are not strong or well, you owe it to your- 
self to make the following test: See how long you 
can work or how far you can walk without becom- 
ing tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of Nux- 
ated Iron three times per day after meals for two 


weeks. Then test your strength again and see how 
much you have gained. 


NOTE:—Nuxated Iron, which has been used by 
former Members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, and other prominent peo- 
ple with such surprising results, and which fs pre- 
scribed and recommended above by physicians in 
such a great variety of cases, is not a patent medi- 
cine nor secret remedy, but one which is well known 
to druggists and whose iron constituents are widely 
prescribed by eminent physicians everywhere. Un- 
like the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black nor ppset the stomach; on the contrary it is 
a most potent/remedy in nearly all forms of in- 
digestion as well as for nervous, run-down condi- 
tions. The manufacturers have such great ' con- 
fidence in Nuxated Iron, that they offer to forfeit 
$100 te any charitable institution if they cannot 
take any man or woman under 60 who lacks iron 
and increase their strength 100 per cent or over in 
four weeks’ time, provided they have no serious 
organic trouble. They also offer to refund your 
money if it does not at least double your strength 
and endurance in ten days’ time. It is dispensed 
by all good. druggists.—Advt. 


TEACHERS, NOW LISTEN 


Why don't you secure a typewriter from us, 
and use your spare time in preparing for a po- 


sition as typewriter or stenographer, by mail? Salaries $1000 to 
$1200. What will you do when your schoolis out? Typewriters 
rented, and sold on easy monthly payments of only $3.00 per 
month. Thousands of government positions now open. Prices 
and terms on typewriters sent on request. Civil Service, Normal, 
High School, Typewriting, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Domestic Science, Agricultural, English, Salesmanship, 
and Law Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For “Free Tuition” 


plan, address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


ECZEM No internal medicine will cure 

Eczema. Only by the application 
of CRANOLENE can the Eczema microbe be destroyed. 
You pay us no money until you say you are cured. Write today. 


Milis Chemical Co., 228Mills Bidg., Girard, Kan. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Try the U. S. Government clerical ex- 
aminations soon to be held everywhere. 
Thousands wanted. Salary $1100 to $1500. 
Write Franklin Institute, Dept. M98, 
Rochester, N; Y., for free list of positions 
open, 
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THE ROMANCE OF AN AUTO. 
(Continued from page 11.) 





At first, his anxious eyes strained through 
the haze in vain, until a few circling sea- 
gulls caught his attention, and then he dis- 
cerned some vague forms silhouetted 
against a brighter belt of the sea to the 
northeast. Three of the figures were black 
and motionless, but two gave an eerie sug- 
gestion of whiteness and movement. Aban- 
doning the bicycle, and hardly realizing 
why he should be so perturbed, Dale ran 
forward. Twice he stumbled and fell 
amidst the stringy heath grass, but he was 
up again in a frenzy of haste, and soon 
was near enough to the group of men to 
see that Medenham and Marigny, bare- 
headed and in their shirt-sleeves, were 
fighting with swords. 


Dale’s eyes were now half blinded with 
perspiration, for he had ridden fast through 
the mud from Calais, and this final run 
through yielding sand and clinging sedge 
was exhausting to one who seldom walked 
as many furlongs as he had covered miles 
that morning. But even in his panic of 
distress he fancied that his master was 
pressing the Frenchman severely. It was 
no child’s play, this battle with cold steel. 
The slender, venomous-looking blades 
whirled and stabbed with a fearsome ve- 
hemence, and the sharp rasp of each 
riposte and parry rang out with a horrible 
suggestiveness in the drenched air. 

And then, as he lumbered heavily on, 
Dale thought he saw something that turned 
him sick with terror. Almost halting, he 
swept a hasty hand across his eyes—then 
he was sure. Medenham, with arm extended 
in a feint in tierce, was bearing so heavily 
on his opponent’s rapier that his right foot 
slipped, and he stumbled badly. At once 
Marigny struck with the deadly quickness 
and certainty of a cobra. 


His weapon pierced Medenham’s breast 


high up on the right side. The stroke was 
so true and furious that the Englishman, 
already unbalanced, was driven on to his 
back on the sand. Marigny wrenched the 
blade free, and stooped with obvious intent 
to plunge it again through his opponent’s 
body. A warning shout from each of the 
three spectators withheld him. He scowl- 
ed vindictively, but dared not make that 
second mortal thrust. These French gen- 
tlemen whom he had summoned from Paris 
were bound by a rigid code of honor that 
would infallibly have caused him to be 
branded as a murderer had he completed 
matters to his satisfaction. 

Nevertheless, he bent and peered closely 
into Medenham’s face, gray now as the 
sand on which he was lying. “I think it 
will serve,” he muttered to himself. “May 
the devil take him, but I thought he would 
get the better of me!” 

He turned away with an affectation of 
coolrmess which he was far from feeling, 
while the doctor knelt to examine Meden- 
ham’s injury. He saw someone running 
towards him, but believed it must be one of 
the witnesses, and his eyes fell to the 
stained blade in his hand. 

“I rather forgot myself * he began. 
But the excuse was stopped short by a 
blow on the angle of the jaw that stretched 
him by Medenham’s side and apparently 
as lifeless. 

Assuredly, Dale was not versed in the 
punctilio of the duel, but he knew how and 
where to hit with a fist that was hard as 
one of his own wrenches. He put weight 
and passion into that punch, .and scarcely 
understood how effective it was until he 
found himself struggling in the grasp of 
two excited Frenchmen. He cursed both 
them and Marigny fluently, and vowed the 


most horrible vengeance on all three, but 
soon calmed himself sufficiently to see that 
Count Edouard could not stir, and his per- 
turbed wits then sought to learn the ex- 
tent of his master’s injury. Still he swore 
at Marigny. 

“D——- you!” he cried hoarsely, “you 
would have stabbed him as he was lying 
there if these pals of yours hadn’t stopped 
you 1” 

At last, recovering some degree of self- 
possession, he assisted the astounded and 
rather frightened Frenchmen to carry. Me- 
denham to the waiting carriage. One, who 
spoke English, asked him to help in ren- 
dering a like service to Marigny, but he 
refused, and the others dared not press 
him—he looked so fierce and threatening. 


“Is he dead?” he asked the doctor brok- 
enly. There could be no mistaking the 
meaning of the words,-for his red-shot 
eyes glared fixedly at the limp body of his 
master. The other shook his head, but 
pointed in the direction of Calais, as 
though to suggest that the sooner the in- 
jured man was taken to some place where 
his wound could be properly attended to 
the better would be the faint chance of life 
that remained. By this time the seconds 
were approaching, and Marigny had seem- 
ingly recovered to a slight extent from the 
knock-out blow which he had received so 
unexpectedly. 

The doctor, who was.the only self-col- 
lected person present, pointed to the bi- 
cycle. “Hotel,” he said emphatically. “Go 
hotel—quick !” 

Dale was minded not to desert his mas- 
ter but the anxiety in the doctor’s face 
warned him that the request ought to be 
obeyed. If the spark of vitality still flick- 
ering in Medenham’s body was to be pre- 
served, not a moment should be lost in pre- 
paring a room for his reception. Gulping 
down his anguish, Dale mounted and made 
off. At a distant bend in the road he turn- 
ed his head and looked back along that 
dismal heath. All five were packed in the 
cab, and the coachman was urging the un- 
willing horse into a trot. 
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And what of Sylvia? The break in the 
weather was the one thing needed to put 
an abrupt end to all pretence of enjoyment 
so far as the Windermere tourists were 
concerned. Strained relations existed from 
the moment Vanrenen arrived in Chester. 
For the first time in her life, Sylvia thought 
that her father was not acting with the 
open-eyed justice which she expected from 
him, and for the first time in his life Peter 
Vanrenen harbored an uneasy suspicion 
that his daughter had not been quite can- 
did with him. It was impossible, of course, 
in the close intimacy of long hours spent 
together in a touring car, that there should 
not be many references to Fitzroy and the 
Mercury. They were inevitable as the 


- mile-stones, and Vanrenen, who was juSt 


as prone as other men to look at facts 
through his own spectacles, failed to under- 
stand how an intelligent girl like his 
daughter could remain in constant associa- 
tion with Viscount Medenham for five days 
and yet not discover his identity. 

More than once, indeed, notwithstand- 
ing the caution exercised by the others— 
engaged now in a tacit conspiracy to dis- 
pel memories of a foolish entanglement 
from the girl’s mind—the identification of 
Fitzroy with the young Viscount trembled 
on the very lip of discovery. Thus, on 
Friday, when they had motored to Gras- 
mere, and had gathered before lunch in the 
lounge of the delightfully old-fashioned 
Rothay hotel, Vanrenen happened to pick 


up an illustrated paper, containing a page 
of pictures of the Scarland shorthorns. 

Now, being a busy man, he gave little 
h to the terminological convolutions of 
names among the British aristocracy. He 
had not the slightest notion that the Mar- 
quis of Scarland’s wife was Medenham’s 
sister, and, with the quicl interest of the 
stockbreeder, he pointed out to Mrs. Leland 
an animal that resembled one of his own 
pedigree bulls, at present waxing fat on 
the Montana ranch. For the moment Mrs. 
Leland herself had forgotten the relation- 
ship between the two men. 

“I met the Marquis last year at San 
Remo,” she said heedlessly. “Anyone more 
unlike a British peer you could not imag- 
ine. If I remember rightly, he is a blunt, 
farmer-like person, but his wife is very 
charming. By the way, who is she?” 

Such a question could not pass Mrs. De- 
var unanswered. “Lady Betty Fitzroy,” she 
chirped instantly. 

Sylvia, who was looking through the 
window at the square-towered little church, 
throned midst the somber yews which shel- 
ter the graves of Wordsworth and his kin, 
caught the odd conjunction of names— 
“Betty” and “Fitzroy.” “Who is that you 
are speaking of, father?” she asked, though 
with a listless air that Medenham had ney- 
er seen during any minute of those five 
happy days. 

“The Marquis of Scarland—the man from 
whom I bought some cattle a few years 
ago,” he said, trusting to the directness of 
the reply to carry it through unchallenged. 


Sylvia’s brows puckered in a reflective 
frown. “That is odd,” she murmured. 

“What is odd?” asked her father, while 
Mrs. Leland bent over the periodical to 
hide a smile of embarrassment. 

“Oh! just a curious way of running in 
grooves people have in this country. They 
call towns after men and men after towns.” 
She was about to add that Fitzroy had 
told her of a sister Betty who was married 
to a man named Scarland, a breeder of 
pedigree stock, but checked her impulse. 
For some reason known best to her father, 
he did not seem to wish any mention to 
be made of the vanished chauffeur, but 
she did not gauge the true extent of his 
readiness to drop the subject on that oc- 
casion. 


Mrs. Leland looked up, caught his eye 
with a sthile, and asked tow many miles 
it. was to Thirlmere. Sylvia’s thoughts 
brooded again on poets and lonely graves, 
and the danger passed. Mrs. Devar, in 
these days, had recovered her complacen- 
cy. The letter she wrote from Symond’s 
Yat had reached Vanrenen from Paris, and 
its hearty disapproval of Fitzroy helped to 
re-establish his good opinion of her. She 
heard constantly, too, from Marigny and 
her son. 

Both agreed that the comet-like flight 
of Medenham across their horizon’ was 
rapidly losing its significance. Still, she 
was not quite happy. Mrs. Leland’s advent 
had thrust her into the background, for 
the American widow was rich, good-look- 
ing and cultured, and the flow of small 
talk between the new-comer and Sylvia 
left her as hopelessly out of range as used 
to be the case when that domineering Me- 
denham would lean back in the car and 
say things beyond her comprehension, or 
murmur them to Sylvia if she happened to 
be sitting by his side. 

Luncheon had ended, but the clouds 
which had been gathering over the’ Lake 
country during the morning suddenly. pour- 
ed a deluge over a thirsty land, and Thir!- 
mere, and Ullswater, and the rest of the 
glories of Westmoreland that lay beyond 
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the pass of Dunmail Raise, were swallowed 
up in a fog of rain. Simmonds, questioned 
by the millionaire, admitted that a weath- 
er-beaten native had prophesied “a week 
of it,” more or less. 

Four Britons might have sat down and 
played bridge stolidly, but three of this 
quartet were Americans, and within two 
hours of the change in the elements, they 
were seated in the London-bound train at 
Windermere station. Not one of them was 
really displeased because of this rapid al- 
teration in their plans. Sylvia was ill at 
ease; Mrs. Leland wished to rejoin her 
guests at Trouville; Vanrenen, who was 
anxious to complete certain business ne- 
gotiations in Paris, believed that a com- 
plete change of scene and new interests in 
life would speedily bring Sylvia back to her 
own cheery self; while -Mrs. Devar, though 
the abandonment of the tour meant rever- 
sion to a cheap boarding-house, was not 
sorry that it had come to an end. In Lon- 
don she would be more in her element, and, 
at any rate, she was beginning to feel 
eramped through sitting three in a row 
in Simmonds’s car, after the luxurious 
comfort of two in the tonneau of the Mer- 
cury. 

So it came to pass that on Friday even- 
ing, whilst Medenham was driving from 
Cavendish square to Charing Cross, Sylvia 
was crossing London on a converging line 
from St. Pancras to the Savoy hotel. 
Strange, indeed, was the play of Fate’s 
shuttle that it should have so nearly re- 
united the unseen threads of their desti- 
nies! Again, a trifling circumstance con- 
spired to detain Vanrenen in London. One 
of his business associates in Paris, render- 
ed impatient by the failure of the great 
man to return as quickly as he had prom- 
ised, arrived in England by the afternoon 
service from the Gare du Nord, and was 
actually standing in the foyer of the hotel 
when Vanrenen entered with the others. 
As a result of this meeting, the journey to 
Paris arranged for Saturday was postponed 
till Sunday, and on this trivial base was 
destined to be built a very remarkable edi- 
fice. 

It chanced that Mrs. Leland, too, decided 
to have a day in London, and she and Syl- 
via went out early. They returned to lunch 
at the hotel, and the girl, pleading lack of 
appetite, slipped out alone to buy a copy 
of Milton’s poems. From the bookseller’s 
she wandered into the Embankment Gar- 
dens. 

She was a dutiful daughter, and had re- 
solved to obey without question her fa- 
ther’s stern command not to enter again 
into communication with a man of whom 
he disapproved so strongly. But she was 
not content, for all that, and the dripping 
trees and rain-sodden flowers seemed now 
to accord with her distraught mood. The 
fine, though not bright, interval that had 
tempted her forth soon gave way to anoth- 
er shower, and she ran for shelter into the 
Charing Cross station of the Metropolitan 
railway. She stood in one of the doorways 
looking out disconsolately over the river, 
when a taxi-cab drove up and deposited 
its occupant at the station. 

Then some unbidden impulse led her to 
hail the driver. “Take me to Cavendish 

quare,” she said, 

“What number, miss?” he asked. 

“No number. Just drive slowly round 
the square and return to the Savoy hotel.” 

He eyed her curiously, but made no com- 
ment. Soon she was speeding up Regent 
street, bent on gratifying the truly curious 
whim of seeing what manner of residence 
it was that Fitzroy occupied in London. 
Fate had failed in her weaving during the 
previous evening, but on the present oc- 





casion she combined warp and weft with- 
out any errors, 

The cab was crawling past the Fairholme 
mansion, and Sylvia’s astonished eyes were 
regarding its style and general air of mag- 
nificence with some degree of heart-sink- 
ing—for it did then seem to be true that 
Mrs. Devar’s original estimate of Fitzroy 
was correct—when a man sprang out of 
another taxi in front of the door, and 
glanced at her while in the very act of 
running up the steps. Recognition was 
mutual. Dale muttered under his breath 
a wholly unjustifiable assumption as to his 
future state, halted dubiously, and then 
signaled to Sylvia’s driver to stop. 

He strode towards her across the road, 
and thrust his head through the open win- 
dow. “Of course, miss,” he said roughly, 

“you don’t know what has happened?” 

“No,” she said, too greatly surprised to 
resent his strange manner. 

“Well,” he growled, “somebody’s been 
nearly killed on your account, that’s all.” 

“Somebody,” she repeated, and her lips 
went white. 

“Yes, you ought to guess well enough 
who it is. He and that rotten Frenchman 
fought a duel this morning on the sands 
near Calais, and Marigny as good as mur- 
dered him.” Dale’s heart was sore against 
her as the cause of his master’s plight, but 
even in his own distress he was quick to 
see the shrinking terror in the girl’s eyes. 

“Are you speaking. of Mr. Fitzroy?” she 
demanded. “Are you telling the truth? 
Oh, for Heaven’s sake, man, tell me what 
you mean!” 

“IT mean what I say, miss,” said he more 
softly. “I have left him almost at death’s 
door in a hotel at Calais. That damned 
Frenchman—I beg your pardon, miss, but 
I can’t contain myself when I think of him 
—ran a sword through him this morning, 
and would have killed him outright if he 
hadn’t been stopped by some other gentle- 
men. And now, there he is a-lying in the 
hotel, with a doctor and a nurse trying to 
coax the life back into him, while I had to 
scurry back here to tell his people.” 

(Concluded next week.) 





ALTERNATIVE. 
Dar never was no sunshine made 
So generous and warm 
It didn’t one day have to fade 
Into a storm. 


Dar never was a storm dat blew 
An’ shook de cabin door, 
De old sun couldn’t travel through 
An’ shine once more. 
—Washington Star. 
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oR Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 


PRIZE COLLECTION 24s, 17 
worth 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, worth 15c; Tomatoes, 
41 the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 
10c; Onion, 8 best varieties, worth 1Sc; 56 varieties 
in all; worth 75c. 

GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 


SEND 10 CENTS 
to cover postage and cocking and receive 
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Don't Wear A Truss 


ubber Bands that chafe and pinch. 

PAPAS Pree ae yn from the truss, being 

abies eee made self-adhesive to preven{ 
“digging in” or grinding pressure. 

No straps, buckles +4 gorings attached. 
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Home Treatment. Easy to Apply — Soft — =: 
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No delay from work. Hundreds of sgora testi 
nials those cured. Awarded rand Prix. 


Goid Medal and Grand Prix. 

Do This NCW! 
Save Years of Suffering 
Write today for FREE 
Trial Plapao and illus- 
trated book on rupture. 
Learn how to close the 
hernial opening = na- 
ture intended, the 
rupture can ‘tcome oun. 
No charge for it, now or 
ever; nothing to return. 

Piapeo Laboratories, 
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GROUND ALMONDS 


Amazingly Grown From Seed 
The Ground Almond has a flavor that is MOST 
EXCELLENT, resembling the cocoanut. Th 
meat is a, white, covered with ashell or ekin 
of brown color. It grows close to the surface 
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Weather Plant. 


NATURE'S WEATHER PROPHET 
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PLANT A WAR GARDEN 


“IF YOU CANNOT FIGHT, FEED A SOLDIER” 
Plant our Choice Iowa Seeds. Reduce your —— cost 
and produce food for the nation. Our catalog tells you 
how. It is free. Write for it today. 
1OWA SEED CO., Dept. P. F., 


MEEDS.15¢. 
Johnson Smith & on 
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Des Moines, lowe 





U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP 


THOUSANDS men—women clerks, 18 or over, $106 
to $150 month. Write Franklin Institute, Dept. M88, 
Rochester, N. Y., for list of positions now open. 








Cigarette Habit 





How to Overcome it Quickly and Easily 


Unless you have been exceptionally care- 
ful the cigarette habit has a hold which you 
cannot shake off by will-power. 

The lure of the cigarette is powerful. Is 
it the nicotine that is poisoning your sys- 
tem, making you nervous, heart-weak, dys- 
peptic, eyestrained and irritable? 

Are you troubled with sleeplessness at 
night and dullness in the morning until 
you have doped yourself with the nicotine 
of cigarettes, or pipe, or chewing tobacco? 
They’re all the same, you know. 





Get rid of the vicious habit. Lengthen 
your life. Become contented and spread 
happiness among others. Enjoy 
lity combined with forceful 
real efficiency. 

I know what will conquer the 
habit in three days. You gain the victory 
completely and privately at home. 

My new book will be very interesting to 
you. It will come to you in a plain wrap- 
per, free, postpaid. Write to- Edward J. 
Woods, N 429, Station F, New York City. 
You will be surprised and delighted.—Advt. 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down | 
the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes, 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y.,. has discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable 
for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
principle applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
face, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 

aint and costs about one-fourth as muclr: 

rite to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 135°North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dollars. 
Write today. 
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A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
ointments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
eturned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 
Sive WRIST WATCHES 


Cameras, Moving Picture Machines, Silver- 


amp- 
tpald. 








selling Post Cards or Art & Religious Pictures. 
Bell 20 of Post Cards or 20 Art & Religious Pictures 
When sold send us the §2-00 and 


HEnwan’ are Erma it he prenin ea 434, CHICAGO 
Teachers Wanted 


Try the U. S. Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions pay from $1200 to $1800. 
Write to Franklin Institute, Dept. M84, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
open. 


ASTHMA CURE 


I will send any sufferer a $1.00°bot- 
tle of LANE’S TREATMENT by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
cures send me the $1. Otherwise your report cancels the charge. 


Address D. J. LANE, 296 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


“soot” PATENT - SENSE 


contains more information of real value to Inventors and 
Manufacturers than all other patent books combined. 
Hey E. Tells how to get High Value patents. Write 
R. S. & A. B. Lacey, 92 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


——a POEMS 


Au ANTED. Big demand. W titers eeretye ov er $i. 000 00 yearly 
ym publishers, Send for Br Music & Sales Ser- 
vice Booklet. BRENNEN, Suite 11, “7431 Treadway, New York 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 
on trial. Ifit cures, costs you $1.00, 
Ifit fails, costs nothing. 


SUPERBA COMPANY ,6 Y, Battimore, Md. 
WRITERS — ATTENTION !~— 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Goodideas bring big 
money. Prompt servi €; quick results. — ee making money Get 


busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


LADIES TO SEW y Rmmgh ve large Phila- 


Good pay; 
nice VE rk; no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


RSAL CO., Dept. 29, Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY “uic* for, cosh: 20 master 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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While walking 


s crowd, attracted by his cries, gathered and 


Fall Sets Dislocation. 
along the street Mrs. Everett Shepherd of 
New Martinsville, W. Va., fell and dislo- 
cated her knee. Her husband attempted to 
carry her into a house but in going up the 
steps he slipped, letting her fall again to 
the ground. The second fall caused the 
dislocated joint to be pushed back into 
place. 


“Firefly” Kills Officer. “It is late for 
fireflies,” said John Frengougis, an officer 
of the Greek army, as he put out his foot 
and touched a flicker of light on the ground. 
The next instant he fell dead. The flicker 
came from the end of a broken electric 
wire in front of the home of a friend 
whom he was visiting on Staten island. 

Cow Drowned in Stall. A cow owned by 
C. H. Smith, of West Rindge, N. H., was 
drowned it its stall a few weeks ago. Smith 
had turned on the water in the fountains 
in front of each stanchion. A quarter of 
an hour later when he entered the stable 
to release the cows, he found one dead, 
with its head wedged in such a way that 
the nostrils and mouth were completely 
submerged. 


Injures Back While Dressing. John Fish- 
er, of Waycross, Ga., caught his toe on the 
edge of his trousers while dressing and 
fell, wrenching his back so severely that 
he had to be taken to the hospital. 

Freezes and Roasts. A policeman in Lan- 
caster, Pa., discovered a man lying uncon- 
scious in the street nearly dead from cold. 
He took him to the police station where 
medical aid was administered. A few hours 
later the jail caught fire. Before the flames 
could be extinguished the patient with four 
other inmates were nearly roasted to death. 

Gas Heater Causes Death. Mrs. Kathleen 
Fleishell, of Washington, D. C., was dress- 
ing her baby in front of a gas heater when 
her dress suddenly took fire. Tossing the 
little one onto a bed she tried in vain to 
extinguish the blaze. She was discovered 
in an unconscious condition and was hur- 
ried to the hospital where she died in a 
few hours. The baby was uninjured. 

Piano Takes Fire. Benjamin Donnabel 
of Washington, bought an electric piano. 
One evening as he was listening to it smoke 
began coming forth. The fire department 
was hurriedly summoned. It was found 
that the wires of the instrument had be- 
come crossed, causing a small blaze. 


Burned and Chilled. Dies. While getting 
ready to ree a trip James Reilly, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., was suddenly taken ill. In an 
effort to ts the telephone to summon 
aid he lost consciousness and fell down- 
stairs coming to rest with his back against 
a steam radiator. Three days later he was 
found. His back had been badly burned 
and he had later suffered from the cold 
as a result of the fire in the heating plant 
going out. He was. taken to a hospital 
where he died soon afterward. 

Held Fast in Boiler. A boiler in a New 
York clubhouse needed cleaning and John 
Garvy, a mechanic, was employed to do the 
job. By wriggling through a small open- 
ing in the top he gained access to the inte- 
rior but when he attempted to get out af- 
ter finishing the work he stuck fast. A 


two hours were spent in a vain endeavor to 
extricate him. Finally a gas blower was 
brought which cut an opening big enough 
to enable him to get out. 


Signal Shot Kills Man. A revolver shot 
fired to start a race at a picnic on Staten 
Island killed Cornelius Cleary, of New York 
city, who was standing nearby watching 
the proccedings. The starter stood about 
100 feet from Cleary. A few seconds after 
the shot was fired Cleary sank to the 
ground with a bullet hole through his head. 
Witnesses aver that the starter was point- 
ing “straight up” when he fired. 


Hurts Head, Dies. While playing “cops 
and thieves” during recess at school, John 
Tippitt, of Washington, D. C., seven years 
old, fell, striking his head against a radi- 
ator. His injury appeared slight at the 
time and nothing was thought of it. The 
next day his condition was considerably 
worse and he was taker to a hospital where 
he died in a few hours. 


Fall Restores Faculties. William Morrell, 
of Pensacola, Fla. has been deaf and 
durab for 15 years. While or his way to 
town to fill out his questionnaire he stum- 
bled and fell. The shock restored both 
faculties and he went on his way rejoicing 
that he could now enter the army to fight 
for Uncle Sam. 


Cat Turned on Gas. Frank Herbert, of 
Atlantic City, awoke one night to find his 
room filled with gas. He rushed into the 
street and sounded an alarm. Patrolmen 
arrived in time to rescue Mrs. Herbert, who 
had become unconscious. A cat shut up in 
the room had in some way come in contact 
with the gas jet, accidentally opening it. 


Killed by Auto Gas. M. G. Martin, of 
New York city, went to his garage a few 
evenings ago to do some repairing on his 
auto. To keep out the cold while he work- 
ed he closed the door and windows tightly. 
Some time later his wife, entering the gar- 
age, found him dead. He had been over- 
come by gasoline fumes. 


Dangling Rope Saved Him. While re- 
pairing the roof of Philadelphia’s city hall 
Andrew. Lashinsky was suddenly hurled 
toward the earth by the breaking-of a scaf- 
fold 160 feet from the ground. Some 60 
feet down a rope with a noose in the end 
of it hung from another scaffold. In his 
swift descent one of Lashinsky’s flying 
legs went into the noose and drew it tight, 
checking his flight with a jerk. When he 
could collect himself he swung back and 
forth until he caught hold of the edge of 
a window whence fellow workmen pulled 
him to safety. 


WHERE THEY BELONGED. 


Whistler was once taken by a friend to 
the home of a newly rich millionaire who 
had been gathering a collection of dubious 
paintings supposedly by old masters. Afte1 
Whistler viewed the collection his friend 
said: 

“Now, Whistler, Mr. Blank wants to mak« 
provision in his will to bequeath thes: 
paintings, and he would like a suggestion 
from you as to which institution to giv 
them.” 

Promptly came the answer: “The Eas! 
End Institution for the Blind.”—Grit. 
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“That man ought to be arrested! He 
threw a lump of coal at a cat!” 

“Are you going to tell the S, P. C. A.?” 

“No. Pm going to tell the fuel com- 
missioner.”—Washington Star. 





“Ts your new stenographer industrious?” 

“J can’t deny that she is industrious, but 
she is too busy knitting to do anything 
around the office.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Doctor—You should be constantly at your 
husband’s side, as you will need every 
litthe while to hand him something. 

Mrs. Casey—Niver, doctor! Sure, O’im 
not the woman to hit a man whin he’s 
down.—Boston Transcript. . 





“Drunk again, John!” 
“So am I. meenister; so am I.”—Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal. 


Employer—What! You want me to raise 
your salary? Well, give me at least two 
good reasons for this inopportune request. 

Employee (meekly)—Twins.—lIldeas. 








“I saw Mary Pickford in the movies last 
evening.” 

“That’s nothing; you can see my whole 
family there afternoon and evening.” 





Old Bjones—My son, early to bed and 
early to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise. 

Young Bjones—How about the owl? He’s 
considered the wisest bird, and yet he 
stays up all night——Philadelphia Record. 





“I wish to give a friend a timely and 
striking present.” 

“Then why not give him a clock ?”—Lon- 
don Answers. 





Mrs. Newlywed—I see by this medical 
work that a man requires eight hours’ 
sleep and a woman ten. 

Husband—Yes, I’ve read that somewhere 
myself, 

Mrs. Newlywed—How nice! You can get 





up every morning and have the fire made 
and the breakfast ready before it is time 
for me to get up.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





- The Bride (soon after the marriage)— 
That jeweler who sold you the wedding 
ring sadly overcharged you. 

The Groom—The scoundrel! And I have 
bought four engagement rings from him! 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 





Andrew Carnegie was once asked which 
he considered to be the most important 
factor in industry—labor, capital, or 
brains? The canny Scot replied with a 
merry twinkle in his eye, “Which is the 
most important leg of a_ three-legged 
stool?”—Christian Register. 





“That new recruit must have been a 
bookkeeper.” 

“Why so?” 

“I just noticed him trying to put his 
bayonet behind his ears.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Compilete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of leng standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief frem their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
presaptiy. as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 

lood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will giadiy send this Recipe— 
ye ——- wx “sUrTO a will ~~ 
name address. . K, SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif 


Irrigated by Uncle Sam 

t a arm ia Salt River Valley, 
Southern Arizona, un-- 

der Roosevelt Dam. Raise alfalfa for feeding cattle and sheep 
Raise vegetables and fruits for early Eastern market. Buy! and 
now, before it costs more. Deep soil, assured water, reasonable 
prices, fine winter climate. Write for our Salt River Valley Folder free 

Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, industrial Commissioner. 


A.T.&5S.F. Ry., 1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago, til. 
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and send FREE Red Cross Pile and Fistula cure 
REA CO., DBept.95 Minneapolis, Mian. 





Alll ate issues. Yours 


30 f. ly 25 epaid Satisfaction guarant 
‘or only cents, i i n eed. 
EASTERN BUR! New 











‘only a: many times as they appear in this a 
three timnes, so in all your words you must not use ¥ 


once, »< the 





sample copies and full particulars as to how you can 


most votes at the close of the contest we will 
highest $20.00 in gold; to the third highest $15.00in 
gold. In addition to these prizes, we are going to 
numerous to mention in thie advertisement. N 
tiful Genuine 


INSAP re should 


more than three times. If 
you use X twice in one word and oncein snother, you cannot use Y in any other 
word, as you have already used it as many times as it appears in this advertise- 
ment. It is not necessary that you use up all the letters. The puzzle looks easy 
and simy ie, but if you can make as many as twelve words, send in your list at 
person winning first prize may not have more than thet many words. 

We are the largest magazine publishers in the 

OU R oO FFE id west and are conducting this big “everybody 
ES es wins’ word building and prize contest in con- 
nection with our big introductory and advertising campaign and want ‘o send you 
contest club and share in the $100.00 in gold and the other valuable premiums. We 
give 100 votes in the contest for each word you make. To the 
ve $50.00 in gold;to the second 
ld: to the fourth highest $10.00 in gold, and to the fifth $5.00 in 
ve away thouéands of other valuable premiums of al! kinds, too 


Filled Signet Ring, guaranteed for G yoaers free and postpaid just or teen 
Savene may enter and bear in mind, there is absolutely no chance to lose; POSITIVELY EVERY CLUB MEMBER 
wh RIZE. t’ a tie between two or more contestants for any of the prizes, each tying con- 
testant will receive the prize tied for. Get your share of this $100.00. Send your list of wor 


CAPPER CONTEST CLUB, 619 Capper Building, TOPEKA, KANSAS 


“$100.00 IN GOLD GIVEN 


How Many Words Can You Make 


This puzgie is a sure prize winner—absolutely everyone in this club wins a prize. 
It is not hard, either—just a little ingenuity and skill. The puzzle isto get as many 
words as possible out of the letters with given Use only the letters given and 

. Forinstance, the letter 
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Cured His Rupture 


was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk 
several years ago. Doctors said my only hope of 
cure was an operation. Trusses did me no good. 
Finally I got hold of something that quickly and 
completely cured me. Years have passed and the 
rupture has never returned, although I am doing 
hard work as a carpenter. There was no opera- 
tion, no lost time, no trouble. I have nothing to 
sell, but will give full information about how you 
may find a complete cure without operation, if 
you write to me, Eugene M. Pullen, Carpenter, 
461-D Marcellus Avenue, Manasquan, N. J. Better 
cut out this notice and show it to any others who 
are ruptured—you may save a life or at least stop 
the misery of rupture and the worry and danger 
of an operation.—Advt. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this field 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal 1 
year. Sample copies free. For full particulars write to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excellent positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
Schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Athleties, ete. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams, Director. 104 N. 3rd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 
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Subscription Price $1.50 per year 










respect and an indispensable ai 


Special Combination Offer 


popularity. 
for $1.50; or in combination: 








The Pa 








ctor — Primary 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


NORMAL INSTBRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulmess to teachers. It is published 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
met Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Dra . Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles 
approved methods in use ip the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to illustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy W 


, Construction ork, Cut Outs, 
sOnS, ms for Cale . rders, Biackboard 
Page and double e Poster Patterns are a dis- 


eature, with full size 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
‘or pupils’ Ose. 


§ k, Musie and Programs for 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 
Normal Instructor-Pri 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
d to teachers who are desirous of enhancing 
We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 

Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, 
compares with Normal Instruector-Primary Plans in 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subse 


We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $1.50 
thfinder ¥ $1.00 | BOTH 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Plans 


PLANS is everywhere 


ools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
resent the latest and most 


gures for reproduction and cut 


Each number contains several 
aterial, consisting of Plays, BPxercises, 
pecial Days. 


ages of 
leces to 
The Teachers Ex- 


“Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
It is thoroughly practical in every 
their success. 


at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
mantity, variety and helpfulmess of matter sup- 
rs to it speaks volumes for its 


$2.25 “ 


year. 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
New Amberola 











Yes, we will send you the New 
Edison Amberola, the product of the world’s 
greatest inventor’s genius, the phonograph with the 
wonderful diamond stylus reproducer and your 
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Edison’s Favorite Invention 


years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night and day to 
oun t to oom musie of the phonograph true to ite At jast his efforts have 
been crowned with succes Just as he was the first to invent the 


. 80 is he the only one whe has made phonograph music life- 
Bie. No ow read our great offer. 


The. New Edison A: Amberg in Yi our Home on Free Trias 


tertain your family friends with the latest song hits, with 
your favorite, old-time ete — with Seentiies from grand opera to 
comic vaudeville. Roar with laughter at. re es m 
shows. Then, after the trial, send it back if you choose. 


choice of the latest Diamond Amberol Records on 
free trial without a penny down. On this offer you can 
now have the genuine Edison Amberola, the instru- 


ment which gives you real, life-like music, the 
finest and best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the 
price asked for imitations of Mr. Edison’s great instrument, 
Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon now for free catalog. 





Rock-Botiom Offer Direct ! 


If, atter the free trial, you decide to keep Mr. Edison’s superb new instrument, 
send us only $1.00. Pay the balance on the easiest kind of monthly payments. Think of it—a $1 
payment, and a few dollars a month to get this wonderful new style outfit—Mr. Edison’s great phono- fusnunaseesans 
graph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, all musical results of the highest priced.outfits— é 
the same Diamond Amberol Records—yes, the greatest value for $1 down, balance on easiest monthly terms. Convince ? To F.K.BABSON 
yourself—free trial first! No money down, no C. O. D., not one cent to pay unless you choose te keep instrument. ~ jie ee = 

~ Gentlemen: Please send 

@ me your New Edison Catalog 

N dt a. Pl and full particulars of your 
ow PS free trial offer on the pew 


e model Edison Amberola. 


Your name and address on a postal or let- ~ 
ter (or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations ? 
in asking for the catalog. Find out about Mr. Edison's fen een 
great new phonograph. Get the details of this offer— ? 
while this offer lasts. Write now. 2 


F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors °¢,£4s°" Chicago, Ill. ff 


Canadian Office: 355 Portage Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba ? 


rower 

















